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Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


High Strength 
Strands. 
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RED SEAL 
THE Battery 


you know is not an experiment— 
an old timer in the telephone 
field with lots of friends. 


Ask Your Jobber. 
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MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York St Louis Frisco 
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SOLDER 


It facilitates their 
work and enables 
them to do it better. 
No separate flux re- 
quired. The solder 
supplies its own flux. 
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Twelve Reasons Why You Should Use This 
Telephone 


The Instrument Here Shown Was Brought Out to Provide the SMALL- 
EST, Most Accessible, Convenient, Reliable and Durable Magneto Tele- 
phone Possible. It Is Superior for Many Reasons. Here are Some of Them: 


. No. 1-A RINGER, self contained with eccentric 
gong adjustment Armature will not stick and 
can be given any desired adjustment by turn- 
ing a single screw. 

. HOOKSWITCH, has springs mounted verti- 
cally, will not catch dust and made of the best 
of materials. Special spring provided to actuate 
hook which is not dependent on the contact 
springs for its operation. Hook easily remov- 
able. 

3. No. 1-A INDUCTION COIL, mounted on door 
where you can get at it. Quickly removable. 
Has combined solder and screw terminals. 

. No. 1-L TRANSMITTER, high resistance, low 
battery consumption. Back cup drilled to in- 
terchange with any other arm. TRANSMITTER 
ARM short type, makes it possible to mount 
telephone in small space. 

. No. 3-A CONDENSER can be connected here. 
The addition of a condenser in the receiver cir- 
cuit of telephones on a party line makes it pos- 
sible to ring out on the line regardless of the 
number of receivers off the hooks. 

. DOOR opens to the left—a convenience to the 
installer in that generator can be operated with 


door open and all tests properly made. 
Code No. 105A1600 


7. RECEIVER CORD TERMINALS are placed where they 
can be gotten at and do not interfere with other parts. 
Either pin or spade tips can be used with these terminals. 


. CABINET of finest kiln-dried first grade oak, tongued and 
grooved. Hand rubbed dull varnish finish throughout. Se- 
lected from many finishes as being the most suitable and 
durable for the wear given a telephone. 


. LIGHTNING ARRESTER which really protects—has spe- 
cially large surface. Mounted on side of cabinet where 
opportunity of shortening line is small. 


. LINE TERMINALS, good size—mounted inside—no chance 
for putting telephone out of commission by using top of 
telephone as a shelf. 


. No. 5-A GENERATOR, compact, powerful, high voltage— 
will ring your bells under most severe conditions. Well 
supported in the cabinet and quickly removable. 


. CABINET WIRES are NOT soldered to hinges, but con- 
nected to the phosphor bronze spring of the hinge in such 
a manner that we are able to guarantee indefinitely these 
hinge connections. Very little wiring concealed—no loops 
or loose wire used. This neat method of running circuit 
wires from door to interior of cabinet is patented by us, 
and therefore only found in our telephones. 





EQUIPPED WITH BATTERY SAVERS IF DESIRED 





MAKE THIS TELEPHONE YOUR STANDARD — WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Factory and Main Office, GENOA, ILL. Western Branch, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY ST. PAUL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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By the Way— 
It is gratifying to note that the Federal 
Trade Commission is still on the job. 





Its investigation, showing that the high 
price of gasoline is due to Standard Oil’s 
greed for fat profits, rather than to eco- 
nomic reasons, indicates that the commis- 


sion is keeping a sharp eye on the trusts. 





Likewise, the indictment of six paper 
manufacturers in the East and forty-one 
tile dealers in Chicago under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, for monopoly tactics 
and unfair competition, may be regarded 


as welcome signs. 


While Uncle Sam prepares to fight for 
world freedom in the war between de- 
mocracy and autocracy, he should not 
forget the struggle in our own land be- 
tween Independent business interests and 
monopoly. No grasping trust should be 
allowed to entrench itself at home, while 
cur government is at war abroad. 


The Home’s Advantage. 

Sound, common-sense views on the ad- 
\antages the average Independent tele- 
phone company has over the average Bell 
company are found in the annual report 
made by Clyde O. Trask, president of 
the Valley Home Telephone Co., of Sagi- 
naw, Mich. Mr. Trask’s company presents 
a satisfactory financial report, which will 
ve found on another page of this issue. 





Referring to the decision of the Michigan 
Supreme Court, upholding the principle 
of physical connection, President Trask 
says: 

“As to the effect upon our company of 
this decision and how the policies sug- 
gested therein will in the future affect 
The tele- 
phone business is fundamentally local and 
not universal; and that, as such, it should 
be operated for the public benefit by lo- 
cally owned and locally managed com- 
panies. There are now about 500 stock- 
holders in this company, mostly all of 
whom live in the territory occupied by 
its lines and exchanges. Unless acquired 
within the last 12 months, according to 
its sworn statement, not a stockholder 


us, we have nothing to fear. 


of the Bell company resides in the same 
territory. 

There is little doubt but that in the 
near future every community will have 
the power and right to regulate and con- 
trol the service of telephone companies 
operating plants therein. This is the 
natural tendency of the times, as indicated 
by the decisions of our courts and com- 
missions, and is in accordance with the 
spirit of the home rule provisions in our 
constitution. Dual telephone service is 
bound to be eliminated. : 

For years the Independent or Home 
companies, particularly the Valley Home 
Telephone Co., have been steadily advo- 
cating and working out such a service and 
the Bell company has been as steadily op- 
posing and blocking such a consumma- 
tion. The Home companies being entirely 








free from the payment of arbitrary over- 
head ‘commissions’ and ‘rake-offs’ levied 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. upon companies owned by it, of which 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. is one, 
can and do furnish at a profit to their 
owners or stockholders, a much better 
quality of service to the public and at a 
lower rate than can or does the old 
monopoly. 

It is my judgment, that the same grade 
and quality of service can be furnished 
by these home-owned and home-con- 
trolled companies, of which we are one, 
for approximately $4.50 less per annum 
than can a company owned and con- 
trolled by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. If this is true, then we 
have absolutely nothing to fear from the 
attitude of the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission or the supreme court of this 
state as indicated in their orders and de- 
cisions rendered.” 

It is true that the telephone business is 
fundamentally local and not universal. 
Without the handicap of foreign control 
and the necessity of contributing to the 
“rake-off” fund of 4% per cent., the 
Home companies have an important ad- 
vantage over the Bell licensees. Presi- 
dent Trask has hit the nail squarely on 
the head. 


Bell Factory Activities. 
There has been a noticeable lack of 
reports lately of the Western Electric Co. 


soliciting business in the Independent 
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telephone field. The government's inclina- 
tion to investigate and suppress unfair 
competition on the part of the Bell or- 
ganization, no doubt, had considerable to 
do with this withdrawal. And an equally 
weighty reason, perhaps, is the legitimate 
and proper demand of the Bell licensees 
that their factory attend to their wants 
instead of 


poaching on Independent 


preserves. Still, “it is hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks,” or break him of an 
old habit, even if it is a bad one. 

For instance, here’s a letter TELEPHONY 
received May 4: 

“The Western Electric Co., very ap- 
parently, is keeping its promise not to 
compete for Independent business in the 
same manner in which it usually keeps 
its other promises. We have just received 
from Chas. F. Sharpe, of Hoffman, Minn., 
a letter regarding sale of a switchboard 
and telephones to the Kensington Tele- 
phone Co., Minn. (C. O. 


Johnson, secretary and treasurer.) 


Kensington, 


This order was placed some time be- 
tween the last of February and the first 
of May—we do not know the exact date. 
Mr. Sharpe writes: ‘The Western Elec- 
tric Co. sent a salesman out here, who 
gave a demonstration that landed a $500 
order for them.’ We will be glad to fur- 


TELEPHONY 


nish the original letter from Mr. Sharpe, 
if required.” 

This letter is signed by F. W. Pardee, 
president of the Swedish-American Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., of Chicago. His skep- 
ticism concerning the intention of the Bell 
to keep its promises is sad to contem- 
plate, but few will blame him. No doubt 
the Bell factory would say that it never 
made any such promise. In fact, some of 
its representatives have said so, and ex- 
plained that the announcement only re- 
jated to new business, or was merely 
temporary. 

Anyway, the Independents should not 
relax their vigilance. The Federal Trade 
Commission is still on the job, regardless 
of war preparations, and the Department 
of Justice is still busy indicting violators 
of the Sherman anti-trust law for mo- 
nopoly tactics, and unfair competition. 
The Bell organization should not think 
it can slip over any monopoly tricks 
simply because there is a war on, and the 
smoke of trouble obscures some vision. 

From Gilford, Mont., comes the in- 
formation that a Western Electric sales- 
man attended a, meeting of the Gilford 
Farmers Telephone Co., and quoted 
prices. 


In South Dakota Bell factory salesmen 
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are calling on Independent operators 
trying to sell wire, batteries and: cons 
tion materials, but they do not sell 
phones. 
The Bell 
rushed with business and unable to n 
With its 
is working over-time to fill orders 
Bell 


obtain the equipment which they are s1ip- 


factory is reported t 


deliveries. Canadian branc! 


war stuff. licensees are unable to 


posed to buy only from the Western 
Electric Co. 

It would seem like a fine opportunity 
for the Bell organization to demonstrate 
its alleged desire to be fair, and withdraw 
altogether from the Independent field, 
besides allowing its subsidiaries to buy 
where they can obtain much-needed ma- 
terial promptly. Some of them are al- 
ready buying from Independent factories, 
thereby disproving the old excuse of the 
Bell, that its companies could use nothing 
but Western Electric apparatus. 

There is, then, nothing to prevent the 
Bell telephone empire from doing the 
fair and square thing but its own selfish 
Tele- 
phone & Telegraph-Western Electric al- 


greed for power. The American 
liance seems to be modeled after the house 


of Hohenzollern—and our Uncle Sam 


should clean them both up. 


Recruits Wanted for Signal Corps 


With Organization Perfected by Group Chairmen of Independent Telephone 
Companies in Central Department, Applications for Enlistment in the Signal 
Corps Field Battalions Are Now Desired—Conscription and Enlistments 


Independents of the great Middle West, 
from Pittsburgh tothe Rocky Mountains, 
have made detailed plans for the or- 
ganization of companies for the United 
States Signal Service Reserve Corps. A 
meeting of the chairmen of the groups 
of the central department was held in 
Chicago on Tuesday of this week, and an 
organization for recruiting Independent 
men into telephone and telegraph bat- 
talions perfected. 

J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago, president of 
TELEPHONY, was selected as chairman; 
W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, as secretary. 

During the meeting it was brought out 
that as a result of the formation of the 
various companies for signal service re- 
serve corps, the telephone companies will 
lose a number of men, whose places it 
will be necessary to fill. The importance 
of immediately securing men, either un- 
der or over military age,’ as apprentices, 
to fill up the gaps created by the enlist- 
ments, was emphasized. It was the opin- 
ion expressed that the men who enlist 


in the signal service reserve corps will 
be called into active service within the 
next month or six weeks, and it is there- 
fore quite essential that others, not sub- 
ject to military service, be immediately 
employed to learn telephone work. 

The group chairmen will now receive 
applications for enlistment in the signal 
service reserve corps, the divisions of 
which were briefly described in TELEPH- 
ony of April 21, page 18. Emphasis was 
placed upon the telephone companies us- 
ing. every effort to prevent their men 
from enlisting in other branches of the 
army, as their services will be much more 
valuable in the signal corps. 

In discussing the proposed conscription 
bill, which is now being shaped up by 
congress, the opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that those telephone men subject 
to military service should volunteer at 
once through their respective group 
chairmen, and, if their services are es- 
sential to the maintaining of telephone 
service, recommendations will be made 


that they be exempted from the draft, 
upon the grounds that they have volun- 
teered, but are needed by the telephone 
companies. 

The central department of the signal 
corps consists of Ohio, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. 
The group chairmen of the Independent 
telephone companies in this department 
are: Hart F. Farwell, of Terre Haute, 
Ind.; George W. Robinson, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Frank H. Woods, of Lincoln, 
Neb., and Arthur F. Adams, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The states in the group of which Mr. 
Farwell is chairman are: Kentucky, In 
diana and Illinois. Chairman Robinson’s 
group includes the Dakotas, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The group of which Mr 
Woods is chairman includes the states 0: 
Nebraska and TIowa, and Chairma: 
Adams’ group includes Missouri, Kansa 
and Colorado. (Concluded on page 19.) 















Inspection of Telephone Poles 


Periodic Inspection of Poles to Determine Their Condition to Support Re- 


quired Load—Methods of Determining Their Condition—Proper Recording 
of Information—Reproduced Through Courtesy of The Telephone Review. 


In order that the safety of the public 
and our employes may be safeguarded, 
pole inspections have been developed to 
predetermine any contingencies due to 
the failure of the pole line plant on ac- 
count of deterioration, which is usually 
caused either by rot or decay, generally 
just below the ground line of 
the pole. 

Practically all poles in the 
Long Island division of the 
New York Telephone Co. 
are of chestnut, which has 
a life of approximately fif- 
teen years in this climate, and 
they are being considered 
as safe until they have 
reached an age of eight 
years. Thereafter, a periodic 
inspection is being made to 
determine their condition to 
support the load which they 
are required to carry. This 
load is the basis of all de- 
terminations and it is here 
that the judgment of the in- 
spector, subject to certain 
conditions, must be exercised. 

Omitting the compression 
load due to the weight of the wires, cables 
and other appurtenances, and considering 
only the horizontal load due to wind 
pressure or to the pull of the line on 
curves where no guys are available, a 
pole may be considered as a beam fixed 
at one end and loaded at an indetermi- 
nate point. Owing to the taper of a 


A Typical Case of Butt Decay. 











A Case of 





By H. D. Scribner 


pole, it is of a non-uniform breaking 


strength. 
The section at which the breaking 
strength is theoretically less than at 


any other section is at the point where 
the diameter is one and one-half times 
the diameter at the center of the ap- 





Hollow Heart Which Extended Throughout the Pole. 


plied load. Except in poles with exceed- 
ingly large butts of over 35 feet in length, 
this section will be found to be at about 
the ground line, and even in the case of 
poles with large butts, or in the case of 
tall poles, the weakest section rapidly 
falls to the ground line on account of 
decay at that point. 

For poles of a given length and kind 
of timber, the breaking strergth varies 
with the cube of the diameter at the 
breaking section. This relation of the 
cube of the diameter shows whv a lim- 
ited amount of hollow heart has small 
effect in the strength at the place of 
fracture. 

Taking the strength of a pole 10 ins. in 
diameter as 1,000, the rate of increase in 
strength for each additional inch in di- 
ameter up to 15 ins. is shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Diameter. Relative Strength. 
10 inches 00) 
11 inches 1,330 
12 inches 1,730 
13 inches 2,200 
14 inches 2,740 
15 inches 3,380 


A study of the causes which lead to the 
destruction of timber shows that rotting 
is due to a fungus which attacks all va- 
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rieties of wood when placed in situations 
to be alternately wetted and dried, coupled 
with a temperature favorable to parasite 
growth. 

Some of these fungi and bacteria are 
so minute that a powerful microscope is 
required to see them; yet their work 
results in the destruction of 
countless feet of timber each 
year. 

These small organisms can 
grow in either light or total 
darkness, but all of them re- 
quire certain amounts of air, 
moisture and heat. If one 
or more of these essential 
elements is lacking, they can- 
not thrive and decay will not 
take place. 

The decay-producing fun- 
gus does not flourish to any 
serious extent in ordinary 
soil at a depth of more than 
two or three feet on account 
of the practically complete 
exclusion of air. 

Water is the most impor- 
tant factor in the growth of 
these organisms and it is 
near, the ground line of the pole, where 
the earth holds the moisture and keeps 
the wood damp in the presence of air, that 
the decay is found to be the most rapid. 
’ There are in the plant at the present 
time two types of poles upon which the 
rate of decay is very rapid. The first is 
the pole which has been shaped to an 





Wood. 


Cleaning Out Decayed 











octagonal form in order to make a better 
appearance, this treatment removing what 
is known as the skin or tough outside 
fibers of the pole and permitting the more 
porous wood inside of the pole to come 
in contact with the earth. The other type 
is the result of a condition in our forests 
known as the “chestnut blight” which has 
been killing off chestnut trees in the North 
Atlantic states during the past seven years 
and is rapidly extending westward. These 
trees have been cut generally after stand- 
ing dead for a season and, for that rea- 
son, have a great tendency to develop 
“hollow heart.” 

Poles of both of these classes should 
be butt treated with dead oil of coal tar, 
and, especially in the case of blighted 
chestnut poles, care should be taken to 
apply the treatment to the bottom part 
of the poles, to prevent, in as great a 
measure as possible, the absorption of 
moisture by the porous cells of the wood. 





Cleaning Out a Pocket. 


It is now common practice to treat all 
seasoned poles to a point about one foot 
above the ground line, the preservative 
acting antiseptically to kill the fungus 
growths which produce decay and also 
aiding, to some extent, by plugging up the 
pores of the wood, thus preventing the 
entrance of moisture. 

With knowledge of the above facts in 
mind, it has been necessary to provide 
means of determining the condition of 
the pole plant and, to that end, the fol- 
lewing practice is employed in securing 
the necessary information: 

The division plant engineer maintains 
field books which are diagrammatic rec- 
ords of all poles in the division. These 
field books show every completed work 
order and the full history of each pole 
from its date of placement down through 
its various conditions of resetting, shift- 
ing, stubbing, etc. When a pole has 
reached the age of eight years, or is due 
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Testing for Hollow Heart. 


for a reinspection by virtue of a previous 
inspection, the division plant engineer’s 
office fills out a form with the street and 
district locations and the numbers of the 
poles which are to be inspected. Due to 
the fact that maintenance may have been 
done on the line at a recent date, all poies 
may not be inspected in aay one line at 
any one period of inspection. 

These forms are grouped into central 
office districts and are forwarded to the 
construction department, where they are 
finally placed in the hands of the pole in- 
spector. 

Besides the pole inspector, two other 
men, one of whom should be a lineman, 
make up the gang. It has been found 
that this work can be done most econom- 
ically with a force of this size. 

The necessary tools consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

A nand ax for trimming out dead 
wood, sounding the pole, etc. 


A light testing bar about 4 ft. 6 ins. 


Measuring Pole With Calipers. 
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in length, one end of which is p 
and the o-her chiseled for cleaning 
pockets, breaking up dirt around the 
and numerous other uses. 

A shovel for removing the dirt 
around the pole to the necessary de; 
for proper inspection. 

A brace equipped with a 21-32 in. bj 
for boring for hollow heart or testi 
where it is not considered expeditiou: 
break away the sidewalk. 

A pair of calipers of sufficient siz: 
measure to at least 24 ins. 

A 100-ft. tape line. 

A folder for holding inspection blanks, 

A supply of dowels for plugging holes 
bored in poles not requiring maintenance. 

A tool bag to carry such of the above 
mentioned articles as may fit in it. 

The method of making a field inspec- 
tion is as follows: 

The dirt is dug away from around the 
pole so as to allow the inspector to clean 
out decayed wood, the minimum circum- 


Another Case of Butt Decay. 


ference of sound wood being found at 
from two to eight ins. below the ground 
line. This is done with a hand ax all 
around the pole at the proper level, care 
being taken in this operation not to remove 
any sound wood. In trimming, a smooth 
unhacked surface should be left so that 
the pole will not catch and retain moisture 
and thus hasten further decay. 

The decayed wood should be entirely 
removed, as the bacterial ‘growths which 
destroy wood transfer themselves readily 
from bad to good wood. It might be of 
interest to note that upon examining poles 
inspected at periods of from two to four 
years ago the average rate of ecay 
varied from .06 to .15 in. This figure is 
below normal for chestnut timber in this 
locality. 


Some poles, at the level where t!< de- 


cay is the greatest, have what is own 
as “pockets” extending into the po' at 4 
greater or less distance. These m: Ss 
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rivusly weaken the poles and, in order to 
secure measurements in which due allow- 
ance has been made for these exposed 
“pockets,” the inspector will measure with 
his calipers to the average depth of the 
“pocket,” using this measurement as one 
of the two necessary to determine good 
wood. “Pockets” should be carefully 
cleaned out with the chisel end of the 
bar. 

Every pole should be sounded near the 
ground line by the back of the hand axe 
in order to determine whethér or not the 
pole is hollow. If the pole is hollow, the 
thinnest part of the shell is easily de- 
tected by the sounding method. The 
thickness of the shell should then be as- 
certained by boring with a brace and bit 
and noticing where the bit breaks through 
the inner surface of the shell, or by ob- 
serving the character of chips thrown 
out. The bit will refuse to feed without 
pressure when entering decayed wood. 
This is due to the inability of the screw 
point to get 2 hold on soft decayed wood. 

Whenever the bit is used on a pole 
which does not require replacement, the 
hole must be plugged with dowels which 
are provided for this purpose. Creo- 
soted wood dowels should be used. 

The body of the pole must also be in- 
spected for seriously decayed knotholes, 
burns, cracks or other defects which may, 
in the judgment of the inspector, make the 
pole unsafe. 

The pole should then be measured with 
calipers, measurements being made at the 
smallest point of circumference, which 
will be from two to six ins. below the 
ground line, and in two directions, one in 
a northerly and southerly direction, and 
the other easterly and westerly. The pole 
should then be measured at a point about 
one foot above the ground line for an 
average diameter. 

The inspector then places this informa- 
tion on the inspection sheets, together with 
the following data: 

Kind of pole. 

Height above ground. 

Total number of cross arms. 

Number of electric light wires. 

Number of aerial cables. 

Number of feet of pull (indicating a 
curve or corner in the line). 

Period of years when a reinspection 


should be made (i. e., either two or four 
years ) 


The condition of the body of the pole. 
The recommendation, if any, regarding 
resett'-g or replacement of the pole. 


Remarks as to defective cross arms, 


slack cuys or other necessary pole line 
plant :aintenance. . Also, when poles are 
to be replaced or reset, he will indicate 
the number of fire wires, police wires or 
light -; mpany’s attachments to the poles 


so that the order to replace or reset may 
Show «his information. 

If defective poles are found which are 
to be reset or replaced, a sketch on a form 
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known as the location sheet must also 
be made up by the inspector, upon which 
he must show: 

a. Size of pole, if it is to be replaced. 

b. Distance in feet to street intersec- 
tions. 

c. Character of sidewalk (dirt, concrete 
or flag). 

d. Distance to tree, if any, in the section. 

This information is necessary so that 
measurements may be furnished for city 
permit applications for the work involved. 

Where a pole is set in a cement or other 
sidewalk of similar nature, it is not al- 
ways expedient to break away the walk 
in order to make the tests mentioned. 
Where this condition is encountered, the 
brace and bit should be used, boring at 
an angle of approximately 45 degrees into 
the pole at the sidewalk line until good 
wood is encountered. The diameter of 
good wood may be easily calculated. 
From data gathered in the Long Island 
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Testing Poles in Cement Sidewalk. 





division, the periods for inspection of 
chestnut poles have been placed as fol- 
lows: 

After initial setting of a sound new 
pole, eight years. 

After resetting, four years. 

After stubbing, four years. 

Poles should be reset whenever, in the 
judgment of the inspector, an added life 
of at least six years can be obtained and 
where conditions will permit the line to 
be lowered sufficiently for this method. 

Poles which are found in a dangerous 
condition should be reported to the office 
for immediate attention. 

The report, as turned in by the: in- 
spector, is summarized under two head- 
ings: “Pole maintenance” and “Other 
maintenance.” 

The latter consists of such defects as 
may be found outside of the actual physi- 
cal condition of the poles. 

It is then checked in the field by the 
supervisor for accuracy of the inspections 
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and as to the fitness of the recommenda- 
tions, after which it is supplemented with 
any suggestions or corrections of his own 
which, with a knowledge of certain con- 
ditions, he may deem more desirable. 

The inspection is then forwarded with 
a corrected summary of the recommenda- 
tions to the division plant engineer, who 
issues the necessary orders recommended 
by the inspection, or makes such changes 
as the knowledge of the local or district 
engineer, in regard to future plans, may 
require. 

The inspection sheets are then filed 
away in the division plant engineer’s office 
for future reference. 


Recruits for Signal Corps. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 

A new group consisting of Ohio, West 
Virginia and Michigan was created with 
Frank L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, as 
chairman. 

Mr. MacKinnon addressed the confer- 
ence, which resolved into an informal dis- 
cussion, as to methods of raising tele- 
graph and field battalions. He advocated 
that the telephone managers restrain, so 
far as possible, their men from enlisting 
in the regular army, as their services 
will be needed in the signal corps, and 
will be of much greater value to the gov- 
ernment. The question of obtaining tele- 
graph operators was discussed and it 
was the general opinion that sufficient 
men having telegraphic experience can 
be obtained by the telephone companies 
without taking them from the telegraph 
and railroad companies. 

Major Leonard D. Wildman, chief 
United States signal officer, central de- 
partment, Chicago, was then introduced 
by Mr. MacKinnon, and briefly outlined 
the purposes of the signal corps and its 
tentative organization. Major Wildman 
was asked a great many questions as to 
the methods by which the Independent 
telephone companies could co-operate 
with him in raising the required com- 
panies for the signal corps. 

In addition to those who have been 
mentioned, there were also present at the 
meeting: F. B. MacKinnon, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; H. L. Gary, of Kansas City; 
H. Linton Reber, of St. Louis; W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago; C. C. Deering, of 
Des Moines, Iowa; F. V. Newman, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. O. Baker, of 
Paris, Ill.; W. W. Johnson and Houck 
McHenry, of Jefferson City, Mo.; J. H. 
Close, of Topeka, Kan., and F. H. Runkel, 
of Portage, Wis. 


Key West Automatic Sold to 
Southern Bell Company. 

The Automatic Telephone Co., of Key 
West, Fla., was recently purchased at 
receiver's sale by Dexter Dorgan. A few 
days later Mr. Dorgan sold the properties 
to the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 











A Living Level of Telephone Rates 


Demand for Advertising Really Desire for Information—Some Parallels Which 
Contain a Hint to Management of a Regulated Business—Effort Must Be 
Made to Teach—Effective Method of Teaching Is Through Prize Essays 


Are not the people of the whole world 
finding out—more realistically now, per- 
haps, than ever before—that there is a 
living level or ratio of food; and that 
permanent reduction below that level is 
slow but sure destruction? 

Is not the present unprecedented rise 
in the price of the output of every un- 
regulated business exactly the same as a 
constant reduction of the food ration, 
the sustenance ratio, or the exchange 
value of the output of every regulated 
venture? 

And are not owners of regulated busi- 
nesses overlooking the most important 
feature of this entire problem? 

For instance: Must not the rates of 
many telephone companies be raised? Are 
they not now below the living level? 

Must there not be political action be- 
fore a majority of the owners of tele- 
phones can put the price of what they 
sell on a living level with the prices of 
the things they must buy? To bring 
about this necessary action, must not cer- 
tain beclouded ideas be cleared up? 

How closely are actions related to 
ideas, and is the relationship between ac- 
tion and ideas closer in the United States 
than anywhere else? 

Is this “intimacy of association between 
actions and ideas”—this closeness of re- 
lationship—“characteristic of American 
political life at its best’? Is it charac- 
teristic of business? Is it characteristic 
of regulated businesses most of all? 

Managers of regulated businesses of 
every kind are feeling the need of, and 
expressing a demand for, a thing which 
they call “advertising.” But I venture the 
suggestion that what they really want is 
“information.” 

One of the most effectual thinkers in 
the railroad business said: 

“We're spending a tremendous amount 
of money in what we call publicity, but 
more than nine-tenths of it has proven to 
be merely information for those of us 
who are under the responsibilities of our 
undertakings. Most of what we call pub- 
licity is facts—wholly new to railroad 
managers themselves—about relationships. 
comparisons, etc., with which we should 
have been made familiar by our prede- 
cessors, 

“Most of what we call ‘advertising’ or 
‘publicity’ is the mere teaching of our- 
selves about matters with which, from 
the beginning, we should have been as 
familiar as with the alphabet or the mul- 


By James H. Shoemaker 


tiplication table. And the important part 
of it is this: 

“Until we ourselves have become as 
thoroughly accustomed to these facts and 
relationships as we are to the law of 
gravity, we must continue to creep as 
does the infant who hasn’t learned to 
walk alone.” 

“More strength to their arm for the 
teaching of themselves; and I’m glad 
that at least one railroad manager has 
found out that nobody is as yet well 
enough informed to do an effectual pub- 
licity work with the people in general,” 
said one of the ablest of the railroad at- 
torneys. 

“The explanation of it all,” said a man 
of equal prominence in another depart- 
ment of regulated business, is just this: 
Everybody who has been capable of think- 
ing has felt under compulsion to give his 
entire energies to keeping his venture 
alive. We've been like certain of our 
ancestors who might have appreciated 
the advantages of readin’, writin’ and 
’rithmetic’ if they hadn’t been too busy 
subdividin’ the forests and stony hills of 
New England to feel the need of litera- 
ture, signed contracts or ‘unit costs.’” 

Supplying a public service has come to 
be a matter which is vastly more impor- 
tant than merely having equipment ready 
for transportation, communication, etc., 
whenever “service” is called for. 

It is as true as ever that “they also 
serve who merely stand and wait.” But 
in its larger meaning, service is vastly 
more than merely standing at “attention” 
until commanded—and then running an 
errand, carrying a package or passenger, 
er transmitting a message over wires. 

While he “waits” for the people to get 


.4 more complete understanding of the 
effect which increasing prices of other 
things and decreasing rates for “resu- 
lated” service is having, every manager 
of a regulated business must be putting 
the principles of preparedness into prac- 
tice. 

Of course, the manager of the recu- 
lated undertaking must wait. He cannot 
place the price of what he sells on a 
living level with the price of what he 
buys until permission is granted. 

The granting of permission to level-up 
service rates requires action. It is a case 
in which both business action and _ poli- 
tical action must wait for the people to 
get new or different ideas. 

While thus waiting in the past, every 
ewning manager of a regulated business 
should have been familiarizing himself 
with the a b c’s of his calling. 

Having failed to do that, what is there 
left for him to do, now? 

Is there anything better than that he 
should begin to learn his own alphabet? 
Is there anything better than that, while 
waiting for permission to put his output 
on a living level with his intake, he 
should use the time by organizing the 
facts of his own experience into infor- 
mation; in acquiring ability to present 
the facts so clearly that no person of 
average intelligence can fail to under- 
stand and so fairly and kindly that no 
one of average integrity can fail to agree? 

As a mere hint of one of the methods 
which might be used for learning the 
a bc’s of managing a regulated business, 
for organizing facts of experience into 
information, and for putting the informa- 
tion “across,” the following “parallels” 
are submitted: 


Some Parallels for Telephone Men. 


“It: is a public duty so to train the 
farmer that he shall appreciate his guard- 
ianship. . . . He is a trustee. The pro- 
Cuctiveness of the earth must increase 
from. generation to generation; this is 
his obligation. . . . He cannot annihilate 
his land as another might destroy his be- 
longings. 

“. . He is engaged in a quasi-public 
business ; he really does not own his land.” 
(L. H. Bailey’s “The Holy Earth,” page 
32.) 


“Tt is proposed that congress shall pass 
a law regulating the growers of food. 
.. . It is fortunate that such a law can 
not be passed, and could not be enforced 


It is a public duty so to train the tele- 
phone owner that he shall appreciate his 
guardianship ... He is a trustee. The 
serviceableness of the rights of way he 
uses must increase from generation to 
generation; this is his obligation. . .. He 
cannot annihilate his service as an un- 
regulated owner might destroy or neglect 
his belongings. 

He is engaged in a quasi-public busi- 
ness. He really does not own the spots 
of earth he is allowed to occupy. 


It has been proposed that congress and 
state legislatures shall regulate the buy- 
ers and shippers of food, the carriers of 
food products and food messages, the 
(Copyright, 1917, by Telephone Publishing Co.) 
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if were passed; but this and. related 
provosals are crude expressions of the 
growing feeling that the farmer owes an 
obl cation to society, and that this obliga- 
tion must be enforced and the owner of 
a tranchise or deed for a food-growing 
service be held to account. 

“In the realm of control over the own- 
er of places used or useful for food- 
growing service, we shall invoke other 
than legal means. . .. We shall reach the 
man rather than his business . . . and 
perhaps these means (of reaching the 
man rather than his business) may be sug- 
gestive of better methods of regulation 
for other businesses.” (Pages 33 and 34.) 

“The total value (marketable price) of 
al! farm property in 1910 reached the 
enormous sum of $40,991,499,000, of 
which over two-thirds (69% per cent.) 
represented the (market) value of fran- 
chises, somewhat less than one-sixth 
(15-4-10 per cent. the value of buildings, 
and about the same proportion (15 1-10 
per cent.) the value of equipment.” (Vol- 
ume V of the thirteenth census, chapter 
I, page 28.) 


“The total value of the crops... in 
1909 was $4,928,906. If the prices of 1899 
had prevailed, however, the value of these 
crops in 1909 would have amounted to 
cnly $2,962,358,000, or only $270,000,000 
more than in 1899. 

“The difference, . . . $1,966,547,000, rep- 
resents the effect of increased prices... 
due to the increase of 81% per cent. in 
the average value per bushel (or per 
unit).” (Page 536.) 

(It is well for the reader to note that 
the difference is practically two billions 
of dollars. It is an average of $19.66 a 
vear for every man, woman and child of 
our hundred million people. It is a yearly 
average of $91 for each family—and for 
1916 the prices were probably twice as 
high as in 1909.) 


“The greater part of this extraordinary 
increase (of nearly 21 billions was in 
the value of farm franchises, which in- 
creased no less than 118.1 per cent. (dur- 
ing the ten-year census period, from 1900 
te 1910) ..., the average (market) value 
per acre being more than twice as high 
in 1910 as in 1900—$32.40 as compared 
with $15.57... 

“The average value per farm of each 
ciass of property (franchise, buildings 
and equipment) increased materially, but 
the largest increase was in the value of 
franchises, from $2,276 per farm in 1900 
to $4,476 in 1910.” (Pages 28 and 29.) 





“The average value per acre, for the 
aggregate of all crops . . . was $9.77 in 


1899 and $16.30 in 1909, this great in- 
crease (of 662-3 per cent.) being wholly 
attributable to advance in price of farm 
franchises.” 


(Page 534.) 
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wholesalers of food, the retailers of food 
and those who serve food to ultimate 
consumers in restaurants and hotels. This 
proposal is being carried out, in fact, by 
federal, state and municipal commissions 
—the Federal Trade and Interstate Com- 
merce commissions, the federal and state 
cepartments of justice, etc. It is un- 
fortunate that while the charge per unit 
of food which accrues to the service of 
shippers, carriers, wholesalers, retailers 
and caterers or housers has been going 
down, the average consumer’s cost of 
food has gone up—from $234.23 in 1896 
to $266.47 in 1901, $339.30 in 1913, and to 
$425.54 in February, 1917—according to 
the government’s published reports. (’) 

In view of the fact that a smaller frac- 
tion of the average dollar of the con- 
sumer is being received now than in 1896 
by everybody concerned except the food- 
grower, would it not be weli to consicer 
just how it would sound to have: official 
reports of the federal goverr:ment dis- 
close a state of affairs such as ‘Ilustrated 
by the following: 

The total value or capitalization of all 
tclephone property in 1910 reached the 
enormous sum of $2,000,000,000, of which 
two-thirds represented the (market) 
value of franchises, somewhat less than 
one-sixth (154-10 per cent.) the value 
of buildings, and about the same propor- 
tion (151-10 per cent.) the value of 
equipment. 

The total income from the service sold 
by all telephone companies . . . in 1909, 
was $324,000,000. If the rates of 1899 
had prevailed, however, this service would 
have cost the consumers of 1909 only 
$155,700,000. 

The difference, $166,300,000, represents 
the effect of increased earnings . . . due 
to the increase of 81% per cent. in the 
average price or rate per telephone. 


The greater part of this extraordinary 
increase (of nearly seven billion dollars) 
was in the capitalization of telephone 
franchises, which increased no less than 
118.1 per cent. during the ten years, from 
1900 to 1910, . the average market 
value per telephone being more than twice 
as high in 1910 as in 1900—$97.20 com- 
pared with $46.71. ... The average value 
per telephone exchange of each class of 
property (franchise, buildings and equip- 
ment) increased materially, but the largest 
increase was in the value of franchises, 
from $10,000 per exchange in 1900 to 
$21,810 in 1910. 





The average income per telephone for 
the aggregate of service of all companies 
was $19.54 in 1899 and $82.60 in 1909, 
this great increase (of 662-3 per cent.) 
being wholly attributable to the advance 
in the marketable price of the franchises 
of the companies. 
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Just as the manager of an electric sys- 
tem said he had been too busy to think 
of the infinite injustices, inequalities or 
unreasonable relationships suggested by 
the foregoing, so the average person is 
too busy to think about them. Persons 
who buy telephone service have less rea- 
son to think about the things than if 
they were sellers. 

After careful consideration on the part 
of a large number of men who are doing 
business today below the living level of 
frices, it has been agreed unanimously 
that instead of the so-called advertising, 
and instead of the so-called publicity, an 
effort must be made to teach, and that 
the only way to get the attention of those 
who need most to be taught is by offer- 
ing prizes for essays. 

The details of the prize essay plan will 
be mentioned in an article which 
follow. 

The object is to show first that the 
local buyer and shippers, the carrier and 
all so-called utilities, the wholesaler, the 
retailer and the caterer or houser are all 
in the same boat—all under regulation 
and all getting less than a living level of 
prices since this last upward rush began. 


is to 





(*) The eighteenth annual report of 
the department of labor which, on page 
580, shows the average yearly expenditure 
of 11,156 families of moderate income in 
the year 1901, for food, was $266.47. 
Bulletin No. 136 of the same department, 
page 10, shows that the average family’s 
cost of food was 12 1/10 per cent. less 
in 1896 than in 1901, or $234.23. Sheets 
released by the United States commis- 
sioner of labor statistics for the informa- 


-tion of the public state that in 1913 the 


average family food bill was found to be 
$339.30. Like quantities of the same foods 
in February, 1917, footed up to $425.54. 


Re-routing of Underground Cables 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Approximately $20,000 will be spent 
by the Ohio State Telephone Co. in in- 
stalling new conduits and cables at West 
Twenty-fifth street and Detroit avenue, 
on account of the subway approach to 
the new bridge. Over 7,800 ft. of large 
underground cables will have to be in- 
stalled to re-route lines. In crossing the 
subway approach, the new cables will be 
placed in a tunnel to be constructed un- 
der the subway passenger platforms. This 
tunnel will be 25 ft. below the street 
grade and will be provided with man- 
holes at either end. 

The company has recently completed 
an estimate providing for re-routing the 
underground lines made necessary by 
the subway approach at the east end of 
the new bridge. 

Approximately $15,500 has been spent 
in doing this work, which involved the 
construction of a 12-duct subway in 
James and Merwin streets, and the in- 
stallation of three 600-pair, 22-gauge 
cables and three 300-pair 19-gauge cables 
therein. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

151. Outline a form for use in gather- 
ing data relating to subscribers’ stations. 

152. In the inspection of the subscrib- 
ers’ equipment and wiring, what points 
should be noted? What is the purpose of 
this data? 

153. What is included in account No. 
232, station installations? 

154. Under private branch exchanges, 
account No. 234, what costs are included? 
In P. B. X. inventorying, what point 
should be noted? 

155. For account 235, booths and spe- 
cial fittings, is it necessary to make a de- 
tailed inspection of the equipment? 

156. What are the interior block 
wires ? 

157. In I. C. C. account 233, interior 
block wires, what costs are included? Why 
are the accounting instructions slightly 
confusing ? 

158. Discuss the question of including 
cable as block wire. 

159. In inventorying the interior block 
wiring, is it mecessary or essential to 
make a detailed inspection? Why? 


CHAPTER IX. The Outside Plant 

Inventory (Continued). 

160. Distinction Between Inside Ex- 
change and Toll Plant—The accounting 
system of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not provide for a segrega- 
tion between exchange and toll of the 
elements of plant treated in the preceding 
chapter. The reason for this will be ap- 
parent when one remembers that it is 
almost impossible to allocate such items 
as subscribers’ station equipment and in- 
terior wiring to exchange and toll. 

In a recent case before a state public 
utilities commission, the counsel for the 
city tried to force the telephone company 
to segregate that portion of its central 
effice equipment used for toll service. 
The stand taken by the counsel for the 
city was that the case in question in- 
volved a readjustment of the telephone 
rates for exchange service in the city 
and that it was therefore unfair to in- 
clude any portion of the property used 
for toll purposes. 

It was found, however, that it was 
practically impossible to effect a separa- 
tion of the toll central office equipment, 
inasmuch as the major portion of the 
apparatus used in any way for toll pur- 


poses was also used for exchange pur- 
poses. This is especially true in the case 
ef small exchanges where the toll board 
is really part and parcel of the exchange 
hoard—one or more positions, perhaps, 
being set aside for toll use. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has furthermore clearly recognized the fact 
that such items as central office equip- 
ment and subscribers’ station equipment 
cannot be allocated to the general ex- 
change and toll accounts in that it has 
made no provision for such allocation in 
its system of accounts. 


161. Outside Toll and Exchange Plant. 
—In the case of the outside plant of a 
telephone company, however, conditions 
are such that it is possible to effect a 
definite separation of the toll property. 
For instance, certain of the pole lines are 
used entirely for exchange purposes and 
others connecting various exchanges are 
used exclusively for toll purposes. Cir- 
cumstances may arise, however, where it 
is found advantageous to use the same 
pole line for both exchange and toll 
wires. 

In a case of this kind, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has stipulated that 
“if plant is used both for exchange and 
toll service, the principal use of such 
plant shall determine its classification.” 
In other words, poles carrying both ex- 
change and toll wires should be inven- 
toried as exchange plant if the number 
of exchange circuits exceeds the number 
of toll circuits, and vice versa. 


The same rule will apply to cross arms. 
With the possible exception of composite 
cables used for both exchange and toll 
service, the wire and cable plant can be 
readily classified between exchange and 
toll. As a general rule, wires or cables 
that are used for exchange purposes are 
not used for toll and vice versa. 

In the case of composite cables, how- 
ever, instead of classifying the cable as 
toll or exchange, according to principal 
usé, it is customary to pro-rate the total 
cost of the cable to the corresponding 
exchange and toll accounts. A very satis- 
factory method of effecting this separa- 
tion is as follows: 

Assume the case of a composite cable 
containing 200 pairs of No. 22-gage wire 
for exchange purposes and say 25 pairs 
of No. 13-gage wire for toll purposes. 
Determine the respective reproduction 
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cost in place of the composite cable and 
of a 200-pair No. 22 gage cable. 

The reproduction cost of the 200-pair 
No. 22 gage cable may be taken as the 
portion of the total cost to be allocated 
to the exchange cable account and the 
difference between the reproduction cost 
of the composite cable and that of the 
22 gage may be taken as the amount to 
be charged to toll. 

Occasionally circumstances may war- 
rant a deviation from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s “principal use” rule 
in determining whether a pole, or group 
of poles, shall be charged to exchange or 
toll accounts. As an illustration, assume 
the case of a pole line carrying several 
arms of toll wire and used primarily 
throughout its entire length for toll pur- 
poses. 

It may be that as the line nears the ex- 
change, some of the poles will carry a 
larger number of exchange than toll cir- 
cuits, due to the fact that they are used 
tc facilitate local distribution of the ex- 
change plant. If these poles are few in 
rumber and their use for exchange pur- 
pose is obviously merely incidental to 
their toll use, they, should still be classed 
as toll property. . 

The rules laid down for inventory of 
exchange plant will apply equally well to 
the toll plant, but, of course, great care 
should be taken to provide for the seg- 
regation of the poles, cross arms, etc., 
which may be properly classed as ex- 
change from those which may be classed 
as toll. 

162. Pole Lines—“Exchange Account 
241 should include the cost of poles, tow- 
ers, cross arms, pins, brackets, braces. 
guy wire, guy stubs, and other materials 
used in the construction of exchange- 
service pole lines; also the cost of first 
clearing right of way. 

“Toll Account 251 should include the 
cost of poles, towers, cross arms, pins, 
brackets, braces, guy wire, guy stubs, and 
other materials used in the construction 
of toll-service pole lines; also the cost 
of first clearing right of way. 

“If plant is used both for exchange and 
toll service, the principal use of such 
plant should determine its classification.” 

With the inventory of the pole and 
wire plant the real work of the appraisal 
engineer begins. Not that the elements 
of plant considered in the foregoing par- 
agraphs are less important but their in- 
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yentory may be effected under more fa- 
yorable conditions. 

The pole plant is necessarily scattered 
over a wide area and is ofttimes hard to 
identify, especially in localities where 
there is a competing telephone company 
and possibly several electric light com- 
panies, to say nothing of the Western 
Union and Postal telegraph companies. 
Usually many of the poles are jointly 
occupied by two or more of the utility 
companies. Then, too, there is the weath- 
er to be considered. 

To record the mass of data involved 
in the pole and wire plant inventory, 
neatly and accurately, is a difficult prob- 
lem under the most favorable weather 
conditions. But when hampered by snow 
or rain, the ingenuity of the field inspec- 
tor is often severely taxed to preserve 
an orderly record of his findings. Dur- 
ing very bad weather it is, of course, ad- 
visable to abandon outside work entirely 
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anchors, guys, etc., and of all the wire 
and cable attachments. 

The notation of the cable equipment, 
however, is merely for the purpose ot 
checking a separate inventory of the cable 
plant and may be omitted entirely from 
the form if desired. This matter will be 
discussed more in detail under the head- 
ing, “Aerial Cable.” 4 

Before distribution to the field in- 
spectors, each field map should be as- 
signed an identification numb er—this 
number to be noted by the inspector in 
the space provided therefor in the upper 
left-hand corner of the data sheet. 

(To be continued.) 


“Joe” Graffis Tells of Thrilling 
Fight with “U” Boat. 

In a special cable from a Paris corre- 
spondent of The Daily News, Joseph M. 
Graffis, of TELEPHONY’s advertising staff, 
who arrived last week at Bordeaux on the 
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“For several minutes afterward the fir- 
ing stopped. That encouraged the subma- 
rine to come to the surface. Its com- 
mander probably thought we were sink- 
ing or else getting ready the deck gun. 
Anyhow, the submarine’s conning tower 
was easily visible to the naked eye. Our 
gunners fired several shots at it, but 
after the first, which was almost a bulls- 
eye, the conning tower began to disap- 
pear and soon was invisible. Then we 
could see the periscope following us while 
we switched the zigzag right and left 
with a certain irregularity, expecting that 
at any moment another torpedo would be 
sent after us. 

“The gunners at the stern continued 
firing at the periscope until about a score 
of shots had been discharged. Then word 
came from the crow’s nest that the sub- 
marine had been hit and was sinking. Our 
captain did not go back to look for oil 
on the surface so as to be sure, for which 
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Form No. 2. 


end utilize the men in the inventory of 
the central office equipment, stock, tools, 
or some other inside work. 

163. The Field Map and Field Form.— 
As to the actual method employed in the 
inventory of the pole plant of a telephone 
company, maps suitable for field work— 
preferably blue line prints of a scale of 
about 500 or 600 feet to the inch—should 
be secured. If the company in question 
has a reliable pole record, pole locations 
should be plotted on the map. If no rec- 
ords are available, or if the existing rec- 
ords prove unreliable, the field maps 
should be checked over by some employe 
familiar with the location of the plant 
and pole line streets indicated in pencil 
on the map. 

The field maps should be divided into 
sections of convenient size, each contain- 
ing approximately the same number of 
poles. A form, somewhat of the type 
shown in Form No. 2, should be provided 
for the recording of the data. This form 
it will be noted, provides for the inven- 
tory not only of the poles but of the 
auxiliary equipment such as cross arms, 


Rochambeau for enlistment in the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Field Service, tells the 
story of a spirited fight with a subma- 
rine off the mouth of the River Gironde. 
Although a torpedo was fired at the liner, 
which was pursued for some distance by 
the underwater pirate, the vessel was able 
to escape through the skillful firing of 
the French marines operating the ship’s 
stern gun and who, according to a look- 
out, sank the “U” boat. 

“It was about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon,’ said “Joe,” “when a_ loekout 
spotted the trail of a torpedo. Our ship 
was only a few hours away from the 
shore. The alarm was given by wireless 
and 20 minutes later we were surrounded 
by three French patrol boats ready to give 
help. The gunners worked still more 
quickly. They were so well prepared that 
they were able to fire at the torpedo, 
which was speeding toward us from the 
submarine, about 500 yards distant. The 
torpedo was not hit. It missed our zig- 
zagging ship by 30 feet. Then the sub- 
marine’s periscope appeared and our gun- 
ners fired at that. 


Example of Form Used for the Recording of Field Inventory Data. 


all the passengers were very grateful. 
Everybody aboard has the highest praise 
for the way in which the crew behaved 
all the way over, and especially for the 
captain, who did not leave the bridge 
during the entire voyage. Very few of 
the passengers slept the last two nights. 


Minimizing Thoughtless Telephone 
Calls in Emergencies. 

A plea for thoughtfulness on the part 
of the public was made by the Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. in a series of advertisements 
recently run in the Des Moines news- 
papers. Attention is called to the fact 
that during a recent fire thousands of 
telephone calls swamped the operating 
force within a few minutes after the 
alarm was turned in. Had there been 
an explosion or accident at any of the 
buildings near the fire as for a time 
threatened, it would have been impos- 
sible to call for doctors or ambulances. 

The telephone-using public is urged by 
the company to co-operate in the future 
in minimizing thoughtless telephone calls 
in times of emergency. 
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START! START RIGH 


You know that sooner or later you are going to adopt Ag 

You are closer to your operator problem than any one elgfr 
costliness. 

You understand exactly why your present equipment—or 
never give the kind of service your patrons are demanding, yah: 
venience, nothing can equal AUTOMATIC. 

Your records show that each year it costs you more to g& 
profit, and you are convinced that AUTOMATIC will cut expel 

You know all these facts and you, like the vast majority @ 
be AUTOMATIC. But— 

Your company is not in a position today to take this step, 
change. 

But while you wait, you need not be idle and standing sti 

There are two ways in which you can make this start :— 




















Give Automatic Service to P. B. X. Users 


More than a thousand great commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions, throughout this country and abroad, are using the P. A. X., as it is 
called, for interior service. 

They find it quick, accurate, economical and convenient. They find it 
invaluable in the conduct of their businesses. 

They appreciate the fact that the P. A. X. is always on duty, day and 
night, and firms that once used only four or five telephones now have 20 
or 30 AUTOMATICS installed. 

The P. A. X. is nationally known through our advertising in such 





Some Manual Co.’s 
Offering P.A.X. Service 


Ohio State Telephone Co., 
Cleveland and Toledo. 

Peoples Tel. and Tel. Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, 
Pa. 

Memphis Telephone Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Home Telephone Co., Wa- 
bash, Ind. 


Portsmouth Telephone Co., 
Portsmouth, O. 











AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


dominant publications as the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, and the like. 

The big telephone users in your territory are being 
told about AUTOMATIC interior service every month 
and thousands of subscribers are writing to us from all 
parts of the country for further information about the 
P. A. X. 

Many telephone companies have increased their 
private exchange business 50 per cent through offering. 
their big subscribers the P. A. X. 

You can control the big business in your territory 
if you install P. A. X.’s for your P. B. X. users. 

The P. A, X. works in entire harmony with either 
AUTOMATIC or manual central exchanges. 


Either or both of these steps will save you money and impriju 
make your system all AUTOMATIC. 
We shall be pleased to study your conditions with you and pill 








Makers of More Than 1,000,000 Autofti 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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START RIGHT NOW!!! 


[ATIC; you realize that this step is inevitable. 
no one need tell you of its difficulties and constantly increasing 









other equipment you may install except AUTOMATIC—can 
yservation has proved to you that for speed, accuracy and con- 


vice and that only by cutting down expenses can you show a 
nd enable you to pay dividends. 


phone men, look forward to the day when your exchange will 





vq 
p.jiday brings it nearer. Next year, or the year after, will see the 


tiu can start; you can start right; you can start right now. 





Install the Automatic in Outlying Centers 


Have you a small exchange two or three or a dozen miles from your 
main office? . 

Are you having to pay three girls to do less than one girl’s work in 
that exchange, and still are not giving entirely satisfactory service? 

Are your rates low and development slow in that territory? 

Other manual telephone companies have faced just these problems and 
have solved them by means of AUTOMATIC. 

They have installed 50 or 100-line units in such districts and have 
connected them to their manual switchboards with one 









or two or three trunks. All calls within these districts . 
are made automatically and dialling one or two digits Some Manual Co.’s 
connects the subscriber with the main exchange opera- Operating Automatic 
tor who completes long distance or city connections Satellite” Exchanges 
manually. Memphis Telephone Co., 
No operators are needed in the AUTOMATIC Memphis, Tenn. 
“satellite” exchanges and a trip once a week by a Peoples Tel. and Tel. Co., 
switchman keeps the apparatus in perfect operation. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Continuous, 24-hour service, always prompt, al- Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, 
ways reliable, always convenient, costs you less than Pa. 
your present service, but is worth much more to your St. Croix Valley Tel. Ex- 
subscribers, and they are willing to pay more for it. change Co., St. Croix 
Falls, Wisc. 
ur service and none of this equipment will be scrapped when you Glidden Telephone Co., Park 
Falls, Wisc. 
Ml ou: experience at your disposal. 














OMPANY : CHICAGO 


ic felephones in Use the World Over 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 






Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Commission Restrained in Con- 
nersville (Ind.) Rate Case. 
Judge Will M. Sparks, of Rushville, 
Ind., in a ruling handed down April 26, 
enjoined the public service commission 
from enforcing its order establishing 
rates and tolls for the Connersville Tele- 
phone Co., of Connersville, Ind. He held 
that the order was unjust, unreasonable 
and confiscatory. The special finding and 
the conclusion of law favor the plaintiff, 
L. A. Frazee; owner of the Connersville 
company, who sought a permanent in- 
junction. He filed suit in the Fayette cir- 
cuit court, and the case was sent to 

Rushville on a change of venue. 

Judge Sparks also ruled that the tele- 
phone company is legally justified in de- 
clining to provide Howard L. Rous with 
a single party line telephone until he 
puts up the required deposit. This was 
another suit, in which Rous sought to 
compel the telephone company to put a 
party line telephone in his house without 
paying the customary deposit. The costs 
ef the first case were assessed against 
the public service commission, and the 
second case against Rous. 

Judge Sparks reviewed the telephone 
case at length and then entered the per- 
manent injunction against each order of 
the commission. The court first found 
that the rate of $1.40 per month fixed 
for the rural telephone service in a resi- 
dence is unjust, unreasonable and con- 
fiscatory of the telephone company’s prop- 
erty and that its enforcement should be 
permanently enjoined. 

The commission established a discount 
rate of 15 cents on business telephones 
and ten cents a month on residence tele- 
phones, if payment is made before the 
tenth of the month. The court held this 
to be unreasonable and unjust. 

The court further held that “the rule, 
regulation and requirement of the de- 
fendant that the plaintiff shall allow a 
discount of 15 cents per month per tele- 
phone to rural subscribers paying rentals 
quarterly in advance as of September 1, 
December 1, March 1, June 1, and fixing 
rates per month per telephone not paid 
quarterly in advance at $4.20 per quarter, 
is unjust, unreasonable and confiscatory 
of the plaintiff’s property, and should be 
permanently enjoined.” 

The court also held that the rule re- 
quiring the plaintiff to cease requiring a 
subscriber to pay a charge of installation 
is unjust. The commission’s rule requir- 
ing that the fund of $5,099.50 be set aside 
annually for depreciation is also enjoined, 
on the ground that the sum is inadequate. 

The telephone case has been long and 





hard fought. A hearing was held before 
the commission when a-few rural sub- 
scribers of the Connersville company pe- 
titioned for a change in rates. The com- 
mission issued its order and the tele- 
phone company filed suit in the Fayette 
court for an injunction against the en- 
forcement of the order. A change of 
venue was taken and the first step after 
the case reached the Rushville court was 
the granting of a temporary injunction. 
The evidence was heard and a certified 
copy sent to the commission. 

At that time the commission had the 
right to change or modify its original 
order, but saw fit to let the original stand. 
Then the final argument was heard and 
a permanent injunction issued. 





Bondholders Renew Suit in Spo- 
kane Franchise Case. 

Following the ruling of Federal Judge 
Frank H. Rudkin, on April 28, to the 
effect that he lacked jurisdiction in the 
action instituted by the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Spokane, Wash., to 
restrain the city from canceling its fran- 
chise, an action was filed late the same 
afternoon asking the same as the original 
petition. 

The plaintiff in the new suit is the 
Title Insurance & Trust Co., of Los An- 
geles, Cal., holder of the $3,000,000 bond 
issue floated to buy out the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s property in 
Spokane, and which has since been op- 
erated under the Home franchise. The 
attorneys for the complainant are Frank 
T. Post and Post, Russel, Carey & Hig- 
gins, counsel for the Home company in 
the recent litigation. Mr. Post is presi- 
dent of the Home company. 

Because the complainant is a citizen of 
another state, the suit is believed thus 
to «confer jurisdiction on the federal 
court, and the ground is alse advanced 
that the city, in seeking to cancel the 
Home franchise, is imperiling the con- 
tract between the city and the telephone 
company, and, therefore that between the 
telephone company and the complainant. 

The suit is brought against the city, 
all of the commissioners, and the cor- 
poration counsel. On April 17, 1916, the 
complaint says, the Home company gave 
the complainant a mortgage or deed of 
trust upon its franchise and all its prop- 
erty to secure an issue of $3,000,000 5 
per cent. 30-year bonds. 

The contentions of the city council’s 
resolution providing for a cancellation 
of the franchise are taken up in the 
complaint, one by one, and denied. The 
allegation that the company has not fur- 
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nished efficient service 1s branded as un- 
true, and it is declared no complaint has 
ever been made by the city as to the in- 
efficiency of the service it is rendering. 

The complaint avers that the Home 
company never has sold any of its prop- 
erty or transferred it to any other con- 
cern or individual, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the franchise, nor has it en- 
tered into any combination to fix the 
prices of telephone service in Spokane. 

The city, it is declared, had no power 
to fix rates, as it sought to do in the 
franchise, and that section of the ordi- 
nance is therefore void. The company 
is subject to the provisions of the public 
service commission law, it is averred, and 
is forced to observe the restrictions of 
that law. The schedule of rates it has 
filed with the public service commission 
has never been successfully attacked, the 
complainant says, and until it has been 
it must continue binding. 

By enforcement of the ordinance pro- 
visions for a $3,000 annual franchise tax 
and the provision for free telephone 
service, and its use of the poles and 
conduits of the company for its fire 
and police alarm system, the city has 
been estopped from claiming that the 
franchise has been forfeited, the com- 
plainant contends. The city has also ac- 
cepted its share of the county taxes col- 
lected from the telephone company, it 
declares. 

Jurisdiction of the federal court is 
sought to be established by the fact that 
the parties to the suit are citizens of 
different states, and that the franchise 
constitutes a contract under the provi- 
sions of article 1 of the United States 
constitution. This provides that no state 
shall pass a law imperiling the obligations 
of a contract. 

The contract rights and the franchise 
provisions granting the company the 
right to operate in the city have been 
conveyed to the plaintiff, it declares, as 
security for the bond issue, and the ob- 
ligations of this contract are imperiled by 
the city’s action in trying to cancel the 
franchise. It is also alleged that the city 
is violating the same article of the consti- 
tution in that it is seeking to deprive the 
plaintiff of its property without due pro- 
cess of law. 

A temporary injunction, forbidding the 
city from canceling the franchise, and a 
permanent injunction to be granted after 
the issues have been tried out, are asked, 
with a subpoena for the defendants com- 
pelling them to appear in court and an- 
swer the allegations of the complaint. 

The subpoenas were issued by Dr. W. 
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H. Hare, clerk of the federal court, and 
served on the defendants April 20. They 
were returnable in 20 days, when the mat- 
ter of a temporary injunction was ex- 
pected to be taken up by Judge Rudkin. 


Mutual-Commercial Company Pre- 
sents Puzzle to Commission. 

The Glenwood Telephone Co. has put 
up to the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission a puzzling question. It takes its 
name from a township in Webster coun- 
ty, where it originated, and is owned by a 
group of farmers. It has been gradually 
extended until it controls a group of 
small town exchanges in Webster and 
Adams counties. 

It charges its stockholders at various ex- 
changes $1 a month for service, and those 
who rent must pay $1.50. The stockhold- 
er, however, must furnish his own tele- 
phone, build his own stub line and main- 
tain it. The commission intimated to the 
stockholders that it did not look with 
favor upon a divided service of that 
character; either a purely mutual or a 
purely commercial organization was to be 
desired in order to prevent discrimination 
in the matter of rates. 

The company, thereupon, came back 
with the argument that as the company 
was not organized for profit, and as it 
paid no dividends on its stock, it was 
justified in making a difference in its rates 
between those who had invested their 
money in the plant and those who had not. 
In actual operation the profit in the serv- 
ice rented went to make up the deficit 
in the service given stockholders, and in 
this indirect way dividends are collected. 
At least that is the idea of the commis- 
sioners, and as the company has applied 
for permission to change rates on its ex- 
change at Ayr, the whole proposition will 
be debated. 

The commission only recently discov- 
ered that the company had been operat- 
ing an exchange at Pauline for over a 
year, and had never secured approval of 
_the commission for the rates there in 
ferce. The managers said they did not 
know they had to get commission ap- 
proval, and have filed a request to have 
the existing rates validated. 


Law Relative to Overhearing 
Telephone Conversations. 

The New York bar association’s com- 
mittee on the amendment of the law 
recently announced its disapproval of a 
bill introduced by Senator Murphy, en- 
titled, “An act to amend the penal law 
in relation to overhearing telephone con- 
versations.” Concerning its opposition to 
the bill in its present form the committee 
says: “Although the right of privacy re- 
ceives greater protection from this bill 
in its present form than in its original 
form, and than from the other bills on 
the same subject, which have been intro- 
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duced in the present legislature, the com- 
mittee is still of the opinion that tele- 
phone conversations should be accorded 
the same degree of privileges as does 
correspondence intrusted to the United 
States mails, and that no one should be 
permitted secretly and clandestinely to 
intercept conversations over the tele- 
phone. 

The maintenance of the fundamental 
principles of civil liberty and constitu- 
tional right is of paramount importance. 
Even a search warrant is open and above 
board; but the proposal to intercept pri- 
vate conversations is of a totally dif- 
ferent character. To permit it to be done 
would give rise to serious abuses and to 
offensive inquisitorial practices.” 

The committee also opposes the bill of 
Senator Towner, entitled, “An act to 
amend the penal law in relation to divulg- 
ing contents of telegraphic or telephonic 
messages.” Concerning this bill the com- 
mittee says: “This bill repeals the pres- 
ent provisions of law, which make it 
the’ duty of any clerk, operator, mes- 
senger or employe of a telegraph or 
telephone company to furnish public of- 
ficers, charged with the duty of prosecut- 
ing violations of law, any information in 
their possessions, relating to unlawful 
business or traffic. This bill would cripple 
the present administration of the crimi- 
nal law, particularly in the prosecution 
of violators of the gambling law, and is 
an unwise interference with powers at 
present possessed by prosecuting officers.” 
The principle of the statute sought to be 
repealed by this bill, the committee con- 
cludes, is entirely different from that of 
permitting prosecuting officers to inter- 
cept private telephone conversations. 


New York Senate Passes Public 
Service Reorganization Bill. 
The New York senate, on May 2, 
passed the Thompson public service re- 
organization bill, a measure that the trac- 
tion, lighting and telephone corporations 
have been fighting for years, ever since 
the public service commissions were first 


founded by Governor Hughes. The as- 


sembly has still to pass on the bill, and 
the governor to sign it before it becomes 
a law. 

The bill contains a provision granting 
an appeal from the reconstituted commis- 
sion’s decisions to the courts, which are 
permitted to review questions of fact, as 
well as questions of law. Senator James 
A. Foley strove in vain on the floor to 
have the bill amended to take out this 
provision, and when the bill came to a 
final vote most of the Democrats and 
some of the Republicans, led by Senator 
Henry E. Sage, refused to support the 
Thompson bill, because of this provision. 

The Thompson bill merges the two ex- 
isting public service commissions into a 
single commission, to consist of nine 
members, who shall serve for seven-year 
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terms. One member is to be designated 
by the governor as chief commissioner, 
and two are to be named as associate 
commissioners assigned to the hearing 
division. The six remaining members of 
the board are to be “regulatory” commis- 
sioners. The amendment introduced by 

Senator Foley striking out the provisions 

for court review was lost by a vote of 

9 to 29, and the bill was finally adopted 

in its original form, by a vote of 30 to 14. 
The corporations began their fight to 

obtain the right of court review even 
before Governor Hughes drafted the 
original public service commissions act, 
and have continued it from year to year 
ever since. Failing in their attempts to 
persuade the legislature of the righteous- 
ness of their cause, the public utilities 
of the state brought great pressure to 
bear upon the constitutional convention 
of 1915 to incorporate a provision in the 
constitution giving a judicial review of 
the public service commissions’ acts. The 
convention, after due consideration, re- 
jected the suggestion, and thereby con- 
firmed the unanimous judgment of the 
assembly of 1907, and the nearly unanim- 
ous judgment of the senate of 1907, that, 
inasmuch as rate and service questions 
are administrative and quasi-legislative 
rather than judicial, the courts should be 
limited to the correction of the commis- 
sion’s errors of law and not errors of 
judgment. 

Activities of Farmers’ Union of 
Nebraska in Telephone Field. 
The Farmers’ Union, which has 40,000 

members in Nebraska, is threatening a 

disturbance of conditions in the telephone 

field in that state. At various times within 
the past year the companies now operat- 
ing have been compelled to send their 
best talkers into disaffected territory in 
order to prevent disastrous competitive 
conditions from being developed. The 
union has kept out of politics so far, but 
will probably follow in the footsteps of 
the non-partisan farmers league of North 

Dakota. 

It is organized primarily for the busi- 
ness of massing, selling and purchasing 
power of members for their financial 
profit, in the shape of higher prices tor 
what they have to sell, and lower prices 
for what they have to buy. In some towns 
they control the mercantile field. 

At Sterling last year the members of 
the union declared they would not pay 
the new rates put in force by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., after 
the rebuilding and modernizing of the 
system. A group of farmers organized 
a company with $25,000 capital, and placed 
the proposition before the state railway 
commission. Two members of that body 
held that the only power they possessed 
was to examine the proposition to see if 
the stocks and bonds act was followed; 
that is, to make sure the amount repre- 
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sented by the securities was actually in- 
vested. 

Commissioner Hall took the ground that 
the company would not serve a useful 
purpose, that its operation of a tele- 
phone system would result in the oblitera- 
tion. of the investment of the existing 
company, which the state was bound to 
protect as long as it obeyed orders as to 
rates and service, and that while the law 
of Nebraska does not give the commis- 
sion the power to prohibit the building of 
rival exchanges that power was really 
conferred by the constitutional provision 
creating the commission, and that before 
.,@ny,, new exchanges could be built any- 
, where a certificate of public necessity 
must be required from it. 

The Lincoln company appealed to the 
supreme court, but it did not push the 
matter, largely because conditions at Ster- 
ling have bettered, while the proposed 
rival found it difficult to get stock sub- 
scriptions. 

At Odell, Neb. a local Independent 
telephone company is threatened with 
competition from a group of Farmers’ 
Union men, who want free service to sev- 
cral towns at the old rate, which the 
existing company insists it cannot afford 
to give. They propose a $25,000 corpora- 
tion, but so far the railway commission 
has been unable to secure even enough 
data to ascertain if the new company’s 
stocks and bonds issue can be approved, 
due to the ignorance of the business of 
the officers. 

At Elmwood the Farmers’ Union is or- 
ganizing a company to put in a compet- 
ing exchange with the Lincoln company. 
In their consultations with the commis- 
sioners the projectors frankly admit that 
they have discovered they cannot hope to 
furnish service at any less rate than the 
existing company, because of the high 
cost of material, and their enthusiasm has 
somewhat abated. 


Bradley Minimum Wage Bill 
Killed by Wisconsin Assembly. 
The Wisconsin assembly, by a vote of 

31 to 34, has killed the Bradley bill, pro- 

viding for a scale of minimum wage for 

minors and females in the state of Wis- 
consin. The bill provided that minors 
under the age of 18 years shall receive 
not less than 75 cents per day; learners 
and apprentices 18 years of age, and 
ever, not less than $1 a day; other female 
workers, not included in domestic serv- 
ice, not less than $1.25 per day. An 
amendment was offered by Assemblyman 

W. L. Smith, of Milwaukee, fixing the 

minimum wage for minors at $1, but was 

rejected by a vote of 29 to 35. The bill 
applied only to the cities of Milwaukee 
and Superior. 

Assemblyman R. H. Bradley, the au- 
thor of the bill, said that the industrial 
commission had the power to fix a mini- 
mum wage, but because of the limited 
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appropriation which was proposed to give 
to the industrial commission, it would 
not have sufficient funds to enable the 
commission to make the investigation. 
His bill would put into effect the above 
scale, which could be suspended by the 
industrial commission when the commis- 
sion promulgated a new scale of wages. 


Louisville Home Sustained in Suit 
Over Insurance Liability. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone 
Co. has been sustained by the court of 
appeals of Kentucky in its suit against 
the General Accident Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., over $5,000 of liability inspr- 
ance. John M. Beall had obtained a judg- 
ment for $7,500 against the Louisville 
Home for injuries following a second 
trial, the first having resulted in a judg- 
ment in his favor of $12,500. 

Both the company and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed, the latter seeking to reinstate 
the former verdict. Indemnity was con- 
tracted for with the insurance company 
up to $5,000 and the Louisville Home paid 
Mr. Beall $2,500, with the understandings 
that, in case the court of appeals decided 
against him, he would not ask for more 
than $5,000 damages. 

The court of appeals held for the com- 
pany and the insurance company then de- 
clined to pay the Louisville Home’s claim 
for $5,000 on the ground that in settling 
with Mr. Beall it had violated the con- 
tract. In the new case the court of ap- 
peals held that the settlement did not af- 
fect the interest and rights of the in- 
surance company. 


Commission Authorizes Rate In- 
crease at Gainesville, Ga. 

The Georgia Railroad Commission, on 
April 24, issued an order authorizing the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to revise its rates at Gainesville, Ga., by 
increasing its business rate from $3 to $4 
a month, and its residence rate from $2 
to $2.50 a month. The company is also 
authorized to reduce its rate for exten- 
sion service from $1.50 to $1 a month on 
business lines, and from $1 to 50 cents 
on residence lines. 

The company has agreed to erect a 
new exchange building in Gainesville, at 
a cost of $13,000, and to spend $58,000 
in improving the service. The new rates 
do not go into effect until the improve- 
ments have been completed. 


Removal of Telephone Used by 
Employe for Bookmaking. 

Supreme Court Justice Benedict is- 
sued, on May 3, in Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
peremptory writ of mandamus with $50 
costs, compelling the New York Tele- 
phone Co. to restore service on applica- 
tion of Michael Montario, a barber, at 
6211 Eighteenth avenue, Brooklyn, which 
was removed because one of his employes 
was charged with using the telephone 
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for bookmaking. The corporation coun- 
sel, attorney for the telephone company, 
and two police officers joined forces in 
opposing the application. 

Frank De Eudicitus, employed by the 
barber, was arrested for violation of the 
bookmaking laws. He was discharged 
when arraigned in court, and later ar- 
rested on a warrant. The opposing aff- 
davits do not state the outcome of the 
case, but even though he were found 
guilty, Magistrate Benedict holds the pro- 
prietor of the shop is entitled to tele- 
phone service, and so orders. 

Justice Benedict said that the police 
should not, without the formality of a 
trial or even of an arrest, deprive a man 
of the use of his telephone for lawfui 
purposes. The telephone company took 
the ground that it could not restore to 
Montario the use of his telephone with- 
out the consent of the police department. 
Justice Benedict added that the telephone 
company becomes responsible to its pa- 
tron when it removes a telephone, if the 
police action is found to be without war- 
rant in law. 


To Enforce Standard Telephorie 
Removal Charge in Nebraska. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion is endeavoring to enforce a standard 

charge by telephone companies for re- 
moving telephones. As fast as any com- 
pany takes up the matter with the com- 


mission the new order is enforced. The 
latest addition to the list is the Ne- 


braska & Wyoming company, which op- 
erates a number of exchanges in north- 
western Nebraska and notheastern Wy- 
oming. It has applied for permission to 
publish a removal rate on all exchanges 
of $2.50 from building to building. 

The commission’s standard order is that 
the company shall charge $2 for every 
removal, but that the charge shall be ab- 
sorbed in the twelfthmonth’s bill of -the 
patron. This is on the theory that as 
the companies do not charge for instal- 
lation where a patron takes service for 
a year, regular patrons are entitled to one 
free removal of their telephone each 
year. If made oftener than that they 
must pay a $2 fee. 


Negligence in Maintaining Wires 
Close to High-Tension Lines. 

In an action to recover damages for 
loss by fire alleged to have been caused 
by a telephone company’s negligence in 
failing to maintain a cable at a proper 
distance from the plaintiff’s building and 
properly to insulate the cable, the plain 
tiff had the burden of proving that th 
fire was not only caused by the electri 
current from the telephone company 
cable, but that it was due to that cor 
pany’s negligence, the supreme court c 
errors of Connecticut held (100 A. 358). 

A telephone company in carrying ‘°: 
wires through a city and placing the 
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on poles carrying high-tension wires was 
chargeable with knowledge that currents 
of high potential might be brought upon 
its cables by branches of trees or other 
conductors coming in contact with such 
high-tension wires and its own cables, 
and a very high duty was thus imposed 
upon it to prevent its wires from car- 
rying such currents into places where 
injury might result. 


To Form Rules Governing String- 
ing of Wires in Kansas. 

A conference of telephone, telegraph 
and power company representatives from 
all parts of Kansas will be held June 5, 
in the offices of the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission, to take up the forma- 
tion of rules and regulations to govern 
the stringing of telephone, telegraph and 
power wires in the state. The last legis- 
lature directed the utilities commission to 
issue such rules and regulations. The 
rules issued will affect nearly 1,000 of 
these companies, and a large number of 
them probably will be represented. 


Enlarged Jurisdiction of Colorado 
Utilities Commission. 
Governor Gunter of Colorado has 
signed a bill amending the law which 
gives the public utilities commission 
power to refuse permits for competitive 
utilities in ‘any district where proper 
service at reasonable rates is being ren- 
dered by an existing utility. It also pro- 
vides that where a municipality desires to 
acquire any privately owned public utility 
it must make application to the commis- 
sion, which will fix the value of the util- 
ity and submit the question of purchase 

at such price at a special election. 





Massachusetts Telephone Investi- 
gation May Be Withdrawn. 
The committee on mercantile affairs of 
the Massachusetts legislature has _ re- 
ported in the senate “leave to withdraw” 
on the petitions of the South Boston 
Trade Association that the public service 
commission investigate the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the operations of these corporations 

in the vicinity of Boston. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 

_ June 13: Postponed hearing on the pe- 
tition of the city of Birmingham for re- 
ductions in the rates charged by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
GEORGIA. 

; April 24: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to increase its 
business rate at Gainesville from $3 to 
$4 a month and its residence rate from 
$2 to $2.50 a month; also to reduce its 
charge for business extensions from 
$1.50 to $1 a month and residence exten- 
sions from $1 to 50 cents a month, The 
rates are not to become effective 


new 
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until the company has completed im- 
provements agreed upon. 
ILLINOIs. 

May 1: The commission dismissed the 
application of the ‘Williamsville (Ill.) 
Telephone Co., for permission to increase 
its toll rates at Williamsville and Sher- 
man. 

May 8: Continued hearing in Chicago 
on application of the Kewanee (IIl.) Tele- 
phone Co., for permission to increase 
its rates. Intervening petition of Henry 
County Telephone Co., objecting to in- 
crease for switching rural subscribers. 
Case 4629. 

May 8: Hearing in Chicago on appli- 
cation of the Kewanee (Ill.) Home Tele- 
phone Co., for authority to keep its books 
in Pittston, Pa., for a period of time not 
to exceed October 1, 1917. Case 6568. 

May 10: Hearing in Chicago in the 
case of the 4-C Telephone Co. vs. A. J. 
Helmer, of Hickman, IIl., in regard to 
complaint that defendant has built and 
is operating a telephone line into Foun- 
tain Creek, the territory of complainant. 
Motion for rehearing filed by A. J. Hel- 
mer, respondent. Case 5044. 

KANSAS. 

April 27: The commission authorized 

the Richland (Kan.) Telephone Co. to 


increase its rate from $1 to $1.25 per 


month for residence and business tele- 
phones. 
April 27: The commission authorized 


the Turon (Kan.) Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rate for business telephones 
from $1 to $1.50, the residence rate re- 
maining at $1. 

April 30: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., for 
permission to sell its plant and business 
at Sabetha to the Sabetha Telephone Co. 
The Sabetha company also filed an appli- 
cation for permission to increase its cap- 
ital stock by $40,000; its present capital- 
ization is $30,000. The Sabeth company 
is owned by the Emporia Telephone Co. 
interests, in which a majority of the 
stock is said to be held by the Bell in- 


terests. 
MAINE. 


May 10: Hearing at Thorndike in re- 
gard to investigation, on the commission’s 
own. motion, of the Knox & Montville 
Telephone Co., the Liberty & Belfast 
Telephone Co., the Half Moon Telephone 
Co., the Unity Telephone Co., the Paler- 
mo Telephone Co., the China Telephone 
Co. and the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., within the county of 
Waldo, with especial reference to the 
telephone service within that county; the 
relations and interchange of service be- 
tween the companies; the facilities for 
long distance service; the rates charged 
by the several companies for service to 
their respective subscribers, and for con- 
versation over two or more lines; infor- 
mal allegations of discriminations in 
charges between the companies affecting 
conversations originating on one line and 
passing over one or more lines of the 
other companies; and the adequacy and 
reasonableness of the telephone service 
in general in said county. 

It is ordered that each of the telephone 
companies be represented at this hearing 
by persons qualified to give information 
for it relating to the subject matter of 
the investigation. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 11: Hearing at St. Paul in the 
matter of the application of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., for 
permission to purchase the telephone 
aii of the Turtle Lake Telephone 

0. 
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May 14: Hearing at Wabasha in the 
case of the Greenfield Farmers Telephone 
Co. vs. the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Dwelle Telephone Co., 
relative to a petition for connection be- 
tween the local exchange of the plaintiff 
and the toll lines of the Tri-State com- 
pany at Wabasha. 

NEBRASKA, 

May 4: Application filed by Glenwood 
Telephone Co., for leave to change rates 
on Ayr exchange; showing ordered. 

May 4: Application filed by Glenwood 
Telephone Co., for order validating 
rates upon Pauline exchange placed in 
force in 1916, without knowledge that 
commission authority was necessary; 
hearing ordered. 

May 5: Permission asked by Nebras- 
ka Telephone Co., to destroy obsolete 
and worthless records; expert ordered to 
make examination. 

May 5: Application of Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Odell, for approval of 
plans for rival exchange at Odell; or- 
dered that company file blueprints of 
territory to be covered, together with es- 
timates of cost. 

NEw JERSEY. 

April 27: The commission approved 
the application of the Delaware & At- 
lantic Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
the Cape May Light & Power Co., to 
use the same poles in Cape May, bor- 


oughs of South Cape May, Cape May 
Point and Lower Township. 
New York. 

May 13: Hearing at New York on the 
complaints of Mrs. Morse M. Frankel 
and Moses B. Fertig against the New 
York Telephone Co. ‘ 

UTAH. 
April 25: Permission granted the 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., to install a free toll service line in 

the office of J. Edward Taylor, executive 

secretary of the state committee on food 

production and conservation. 
WISCONSIN. 

May 1. Hearing in re applicattion of 
Rusk County Telephone Co., of Lady- 
—_ for authority to increase rates. U- 
1070. 

May 4: Hearing at Cadott in re ap- 
plication of Cadott Telephone Co., for 
authority to increase rates. U-1068. 

May 8: Hearing in case of R. H. 
Howard, et al., vs. Chicago & North- 
western Co., relative to request for tele- 
phone in station. R-2181. 

May 9: Hearing in re application of 
Loganville (Wis.) Telephone Co., for 
authority to increase rates. U-1074. 

May 17: Hearing at Barron in case of 
Swen Anderson et al. vs. Prairie Farm, 
Ridgeland & Dallas Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. U-1065. 

May 18: Hearing at Spooner on ap- 
plication of Spooner Telephone Co., for 
order fixing rate for switching lines of 
os Valley Telephone Co. U- 
1063. 

May 22: Hearing on application of 
Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co., to in- 
crease rates in Elkhart Lake. U-1078. 

May 22: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Bara- 
boo, for authority to increase rates. U- 
1080. 

May 25: Hearing at Baldwin in case 
of West Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co., 
relative to inductive interference. U-1072. 

May 25: Hearing at Baldwin in case 
of Baldwin Telephone Exchange vs. the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co., 
relative to inductive interference. U- 
1075. 
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Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

666. Why are switchboard target sig- 
nals wired in series when used in toll 
trunk circuits for non-multiple switch- 
board equipment in place of the more 
usual lamps. 

667. Outline the desirable features of 
toll trunk circuits from the toll traffic 
standpoint. Are these features present in 
the two simple trunk circuits shown in 
Figs, 203 and 204? 

668. Give the reasons for which toll 
cord pairs are arranged somewhat dif- 
ferently from local cord pairs. Outline 
the desirable features in the operation 
of toll cord pairs. Is it desirable that 
all the toll cord pairs should be pro- 
vided with repeating coils and repeating 
coil keys? Why? 


CHAPTER XXV._ The 
Switchboard. (Continued.) 


669. Toll equipment in the magneto 
multiple office—It has been shown that 
the trunks for use in handling both in- 
coming and outgoing toll traffic in non- 
multiple magneto offices are required to 
be of but one type. In the case of the 
multiple office, a distinction at once ap- 
pears between the trunk equipment to be 
provided for long distance conversation 
and that required for making the local 
connection between the line of a calling 


Toll 


jack and signal on the toll position. Over 
such a trunk circuit he would then give his 
order for long distance service to the toll 
operator, surrendering the trunk after- 
ward when the order had been recorded 
by toll. 





the use of the long distance circuit de- 
sired. It is also usually desirable that 
the toll operator have full control of the 
trunk disconnect signal at the local po- 
sition by which the local operator is ad- 
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Fig. 204. 


gardless of the nature of the exchange 
equipment with which it may be used, 
is known as a recording trunk. It is not 
intended, ordinarily, for long distance 
conversation and for that reason the cir- 
cuit is generally very simple. 

The trunks, where any are present, in- 
tended for use as a part of the circuit 
carrying actual long distance conversa- 
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Fig. 203. Plug-Ended Transfer with Lamps in Series. 


subscriber asking for long distance serv- 
ice, and the toll operator’s telephone set. 

When alocal subscriber asks the oper- 
ator answering, for “long distance,” ordi- 
nary practice would call for his connec- 
tion with a trunk circuit terminating in a 





tions, must be so designed that they are 
very efficient from the standpoint of 
transmission losses. It is generally desir- 
able, also, that they be arranged so that 
the toll operator may, at will, ring the 
local subscriber connected, after securing 
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Plug-Ended Transfer with Lamps in Parallel. 


conversation trunk from the local line 
jack. Where such trunk circuits are re- 
quired, they are called service toll trunks 
or merely toll trunks as distinguished 
from the recording trunk circuits just de- 
scribed. 

In offices in which the toll line equip- 
ment is mounted on one of the sections 
of the main switchboard, incoming toll 
connections from toll circuits to local 
circuits may be completed by plugging di- 
rectly into the local line multiple. Ter- 
minals of all the local lines are direct- 
ly before the toll operator in such switch- 
boards and the use, in any form, of toll 
service trunks is obviated. 

The only function of the trunks extend- 
ing from the local positions to the toll 
positions in such offices is to extend the 
circuit of the calling subscriber’s line 
when long distance service is desired, to 
a point at which it is accessible to the 
toll operator. Such connections are tem- 
porary and are designed to afford the 
subscriber an opportunity of giving his 
order for toll service direct to the toll! 
operator. The trunk used for such con- 
nections is, obviously, a recording trunk 
When the toll operator is prepared t 
complete the call for which the order wa: 
previously received over the recordin: 
trunk, she does so by connecting with the 
local line multiple jack before her. I» 
this way only one cord pair—that on th: 
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toll position—is used for the long distance 
connection. 

670. The recording trunk in magneto 
multiple offices—It is obvious that the 
trunk circuit shown in Figs. 203 and 204 
would be perfectly operative in the me- 
chanical sense, for recording trunks in 
magneto multiple offices, provided that the 
plug end of the trunk were modified to 
make the line busy when the trunk plug 
rests in a line jack. Since the recording 
trunk, however, is not intended to be 
used for long distance conversation, and 
since the installation of any number of 
trunk plugs on the plug space of the local 
positions is very apt to interfere with the 
space required: for local cord pairs, it is 
advisable to employ for the recording 
trunk circuit one that terminates in jacks 
at both ends. 


In common battery multiple offices, as 
will be shown later, the recording trunks 
are multipled through all the local sec- 
tions. In magneto offices, owing to the 
lighter traffic and greater simplicity of 
the circuits employed, such an arrange- 
ment is usually unnecessary. In such 
cases there are one or more recording 
trunks extending from the jack space of 
each one of the local switchboard sec- 
tions to the toll section. The circuit used 
being non-multiple, may very well be the 
plain transfer circuit shown in Fig. 92. 
At the toll positions, in such an arrange- 
ment, will be found the terminals of the 
recording trunks which extend to the lo- 
cal sections. 

The operation of such recording trunk 
circuits merely extends the local calling 
line circuit temporarily to the toll op- 
erator and relieves the local operator of 
all further attention to the call until the 
signal is given her to disconnect the local 
line from the trunk jack. 

671. Handling of equipment for toll 
trafic.——In handling such a call for “long 
distance,” the local operator inserts the 
calling plug of the cord pair into the 
jack of a non-busy recording trunk. This 
causes a signal to be displayed on both 
the toll position and the local position. 
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When the toll operator, having recorded 
the subscriber’s long distance order, re- 
moves the plug from the trunk jack, the 
signals at both the toll and the local po- 
sition are again displayed apprising the 
local opetator that the connection between 
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It is customary to arrange the service 
toll trunks so that the trunk plug terminal 
at the local end is mounted on an op- 
erator’s position that is special. The toll 
operator in such cases has telephonic ac- 
cess to the telephone set of the operator 
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Fig. 206. Plug-Ended Transfer with Signals in Parallel. 


the local line and the recording trunk on 
her position may now be removed. 

When the toll operator secures the use 
of the long distance circuit desired, she 
connects it with the line of the local sub- 
scriber directly in the local line multiple. 

672. Magneto multiple offices with 
setarate toll switchboard—In the few 
magneto multiple offices equipped with a 
separate toll switchboard, there is no pos- 
sible method of operation that does not 
require the installation of both recording 
and service trunk circuits. In such of- 
fices the transfer type of circuit shown 
in Figs. 92 and 206 is perfectly suitable 
for recording trunks. Each section may 
be provided with one or more such trunks 
terminating on the toll switchboard. 

Ordinarily, in modern equipment, the 
target signal shown in the circuit, 
Fig. 92, is replaced with the stand- 
ard switchboard lamp. Lamps are always 
employed as signals to economize in the 
space required for mounting. The circuit 
shown in Fig. 206, is exactly the same as 
that of Fig. 92, in operation. The wiring 
is so arranged, however, that the signals 
or lamps are operated in parallel rather 
than in series. 

The local operator, upon the receipt of 
a call for “long distance,” inserts the plug 
of the local cord pair in the trunk jack. 


working at the special position through 
an order wire circuit. The operator at 
the special ‘position connects the trunk 
with the local multiple line jack specified 
over the order wire circuit from the toll 
switchboard. 

In magneto offices the circuit shown in 
Figs. 203 and 204 is perfectly suitable for 
the toll service trunks provided the plug 
or local end is modified so that the line 
engaged by the trunks is made busy to 
other calls, when the trunk plug is rest- 
ing in the local jack. This change con- 
sists‘in the addition of an impedance coil 
connected with the busy test battery to 
the equipment common to the trunks. 


It is obvious that the toll and local 
cord pairs on the multiple magneto 
switchboard, as well as the incoming 
trunks, must be provided with some ar- 
rangenient to insure a perfect busy test. 
This subject is discussed fully in TELEPH- 
ony’s Home Study Course for Telephone 
Men, section 362, April 15, 1916. The con- 
ditions that must be produced are out- 


lined in Fig. 141. 
(To be continued.) 


[AuTHor’s Nore: Figs. 203 and 204, 
published in TELEPHONY in the iast two is- 
sues, were interchanged through error. 
The circuit shown in the sketch de- 
signed as Fig. 203, is that of a transfer 
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Fig. 92. 


When the toll operator inserts a plug, 
answering such a signal, both the signal 
m her position and that on the local po- 
ition on which the calling line is located, 
ure restored to normal. This advises the 
‘ocal operator that the trunked call is 
eing given attention at the toll position. 


Simple Transfer Trunk Circuit. 





Fig. 141. 
handled from that point exactly the 
same as a similar call is handled 
when the toll equipment is installed 


on one of the sections of the main switch- 
board with the exception that the toll 
connection to the local line multiple must 
be completed by a service trunk. 





Theory of the Magneto Multiple Busy Test. 


trunk with the signal lamps in parallel. 
The circuit shown in the sketch of Fig. 
204 is that of a transfer trunk with the 
lamps in series. Transposing the titles 
of these diagrams will make them correct. 
As they appear in this issue, they are cor- 
rectly designated. ] 





Financial Statements and Reports 


Statements Issued by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country 






Covering Operations During the Past Year Show Companies. to Be in Good 
Financial Condition—Report of British Postmaster General on Telephones 


Union Telephone Co., of Owosso, 
Issues Annual Report. 

The Union Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates exchanges at Owosso, Alma, St. 
Johns, Midland, Ithaca, Durand and a 
number of small towns in that section of 
the state, recently held its annual meet- 
ing at Alma, Mich. The report presented 
by Secretary L. L. Conn showed that the 
company had 12,321 telephones in serv- 
ice December 31, 1916,.a gain of 414 over 
the preceding year. 

The gross income for the year 1916 
was $253,630, while the expenses totaled 
$154,552. This left net profits of $99,078. 
Dividends to the amount of $72,957 were 
paid, leaving a net balance carried to the 
reconstruction, of $26,121. 

Secretary Conn announced that 
provements had been carried out during 
the year 2s planned in last year’s report. 
The entire aerial plant in the city of 
Midland was rebuilt and the capacitv 
largely increased. This job required the 
setting of new poles and the stringing of 
34,000 ft. of aerial cable. 

The aerial plant in the village of Muir 
was also rebuilt and 8,000 ft. of new cable 
were installed. Similar improvements in 
the village of Breckenridge required the 
stringing of 10,000 ft. of cable. New 
switchboards were installed at Brecken- 
ridge, Lakeview and Corunna, and a new 
100-line switchboard was added to the 
equipment of the Ithaca exchange. 

In Corunna, the improvements included 
distributing racks and other central office 
equipment. 

The largest single job ever accomplished 
by the company in any single year was 
the rebuilding of the plant in the southern 
half of the city of Owosso, and the in- 
stalling of a complete underground con- 
duit system to serve the business section 
of the city. This work included the dig- 
ging of 5,084 ft. of trenches and. the lay- 
ing of 24,186 duct ft. of conduit. The 
cable leading to the south and west parts 
of the city amounting to 3,300 ft. have 
been put underground, and the cables 
from the other parts of the city will go 
underground this coming season. The re- 
building of the aerial plant required the 
stringing of 40,000 ft. of aerial cable. 

The only addition to toll line facilities 
was the completion of a phantom circuit 
from Alma to Mt. Pleasant. The physica] 
toll facilities remain as heretofore re- 
ported, i. e. 1,164 miles of copper metallic 
circuits, and 850% miles of iron metallic 
circuits of toll lines. 


reserve for 
im- 


C. T. Babcock, of St. Johns, is presi- 
dent of the company; A. M. Bentley, of 





Owosso, vice-president; J. H. Fildew, of 
Pontiac, vice-president; L. L. Conn, sec- 
retary, E. O. Dewey, treasurer, and W. J. 
Melchers, general manager, all of Owosso, 
Mich. 

The board of directors includes C. T. 
Babcock, St. Johns; F. H. Fildew, Pon- 
tiac; J. T. Millman, St. Johns; W. A. 
Bahlke, Alma; F. G. Thiers, Mt. Pleasant ; 
E. O. Dewey, Owosso; J. E. Gerow, 
Ovid; A. M. Bentley, Owosso; J. B. 
Crawford, Ithaca; J. B. Chapin, St. Johns; 
L. L. Conn, Owosso, and H. L. Kirtland, 
Lakeview. 


of British Postmaster- 
General for 1915-16. 

The annual report of the British post- 
master-general for 1915-16 was recently 
made public. It states that 68,000 post 
office employes are with the colors, and 
7,000 more will be released for service 
when required. Nearly 2,000 have lost 
their lives, and many honors have been 
won by post office employes. 

The depletion of the trained staff has 
thrown a heavy strain on the depart- 
ment, which has had to carry out new 
work on an extensive scale, and to deal 
with phenomenal development in certain 
branches, while it has constructed and 
maintains a network of telegraph and 
telephone lines for the use of the home 
defense forces, and its factories are en- 
gaged on munition work and in making 
telegraph and telephone apparatus for 
use in the field. 

Increased charges were brought into 
force in October and November, 1915, 
and brought in (up to March 31, 1916) 
about one million sterling additional rev- 


Report 


enue. The extra charges included: On 
telegrams, 3d. per message, realizing 
£200,000; on telephones, flat-rate (un- 


limited) lines, £3 per line in London. 
£1 10s. and £2 in the provinces; trunk 
calls, an increase of one-third (but a 
large reduction in trunk traffic occurred, 
and the yield was only £80,000, whereas 
£120,000 was expected); and call office 
charges were increased by ld., realizing 
£10,000, as against £60,000 estimated. 

On March 31, 1916, the total mileage 
of telephone wires amounted to 2,843,254 
miles. 

To compensate for the withdrawal of 
telegraph operators for military service, 
additional operators have been trained, 
telephone transmission has been em- 
ployed, and the use of high-speed appa- 
ratus has been extended. The use of the 
telephone for the dispatch and delivery 
of subscribers’ telegrams has been fos- 
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tered, and the telephone has been substi- 
tuted for the sounder at a large number 
of small offices. 

The development of the telephone sys- 
tem has been seriously retarded by want 
of funds and labor. New orders for 43,- 
286 telephones were accepted during the 
year, and over 5,000 circuits were pro- 
vided for government departments. It 
was impossible to keep pace with the ap- 
plications for new telephones, and a war 
surcharge (minimum £4) was imposed 
to limit the demand, with the result that 
the applications were reduced by 50 per 
cent., and a sum of £45,000 was brought 
in during the seven months ending March 
81, 1916. Notices to remove 54,680 tele- 
phones were received, an increase of 4 
per cent. 

Apart from 15,000 telephones provided 
for the temporary use of government de- 
partments, the post office had in service 
on March 31, 1916, 786,991 telephones, of 
which 263,135 were in London, 406,347 
in England and Wales, 91,221 in Scotland, 
and 26,282 in Ireland; 776,000,000 effective 
calls were originated, a decrease of 4.8 
per cent. The total number of inland 
trunk calls was 40,357,284, a decrease of 
0.56 per cent. 

New exchanges opened numbered 71, 
making the total number 3,109; 751 
public call offices were opened, and 991 
closed. Seventy-four exchanges were con- 
nected with the trunk system, and 126 
additional trunk circuits. were completed; 
the amalgamation of trunk and local ex- 
changes was also carried further. 

The London-Birmingham cable was ex- 
tended to Liverpool, and a new cable 
between London and _ Brighton was 
brought into use. Short-distance trunk 
services have been accelerated. Auto- 
matic exchanges are in satisfactory op- 
eration at the general post office (Lon- 
don) Accrington, Chepstow, Darlington, 
Epsom, Hereford, Newport (Mon.), and 
Portsmouth. The war has delayed the 
construction of similar exchanges at 
Leeds, Grimsby, and Stockport. Con- 
tinuous telephone service is now provided 
at all except 334 exchanges. Rural part) 
lines increased by 133 to 2,398. It is esti 
mated that 7,721,000 telegrams, 115,900 ex 
press letters, and 5,650 ordinary letter 
were sent by telephone. The receipts fron 
private telephoné lines were £248,078, a 
compared with £263,108. 

In London, the new Charterhouse ex 
change is approaching completion, bt 
work on the Bishopgate Tower, and Ho 
born factory at Birmingham was cor 
pleted. The total expenditure out < 
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telephone capital on sites and buildings 
was £94,894. 

The expenditure on the telephone serv- 
ice was +£7,463,809, and the revenue 
£7,362,315, leaving a net deficit (ad- 
justed) of £128,043, the plant being 
valued at £27,768,535. 


Financial Report of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The annual report of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln Neb., 
for the year ended December 31, 1916, 
shows a total revenue from telephone op- 
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Co., of Saginaw, Mich. 

The Valley Home Telephone Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., in its annual statement 
for the year ended December 31, 1916, 
reports gross earnings of $197,525. De- 
ducting the total expenses, which 
amounted to $144,841, and $51,130 avail- 
able for fixed capital charges, left a sur- 
plus of $1,554. 

The year was closed with 9,888 tele- 
phones in service, an increase of 916 over 
the previous year. This growth was shown 
in spite of the fact that no effort was 




















Earnings: 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 
Exchange revenue ............ $ 775,286.60 $ 832,380.00 $ 879,218 $ 969,744 
:) Arn ree 318,228.04 339,596.00 332,055 400,194 

Total telephone revenue. . ...$1,093,514.64 $1,171,976.00 $1,211,273 $1,369,938 

Expenses: 

IN ifs apace ice icine icin revs $ 394,359.20 $ 399,486.00 $ 370,649 $ 397,955 
Current maintenance........... 239,360.91 179,191.00 227,918 289,895 
NE 5 ra Sec ied Selon waisikur tines 49,600.00 49,850.06 50,105 61,026 

Total telephone expenses. ....$ 683,520.11 $ 628,527.00 $ 648,672 $ 698,876 
Net telephone earnings........$ 409,994.53 $ 543,449.00 $ 562,601 $ 671,062 
Sundry net earnings........... 30,723.93 24,956.00 16,022 25,914 

Total met earnings......5 .... $ 440,718.46 $ 568,405.00 $ 578,623 $ 696,976 
Deduct mteres€ oo... 66 escc sees 57,374.54 43,891.00 44,420 68,926 

Balance net profit........... $ 383,343.92 $ 524,514.00 $ 534,203 $ 628,050 
Preferred and common div- 

7 Sas eee ee $ 281,428.29 $ 311,247.00 $ 316,232 $ 318,432 
Balance for depreciation re- 

serve and surplus............ $ 101,915.63 $ 213,267.00 $ 217,971 $ 309,618 








Comparison Earnings and Expenses of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


erations of $1,369,938, an increase of $158,- 
665 over the preceding year. Deducting 
the total expenses, $698,876, left net earn- 
ings of $671,062. Sundry revenues brought 
the total earnings up to $696,976 and de- 
ducting interest charges left a net in- 
come of $628,070, an increase of $93,867 
over 1915. 

Of this amount $318,432 was paid out 
in dividends and $309,618 credited to the 
depreciation reserve and surplus accounts. 
A comparative statement of earnings and 
expenses for the past four years is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

At the close of 1916 the Lincoln com- 
pany had in service a total of 52,205 
telephones, an increase of 6,201 over the 
receding year. 

The company’s balance sheet as of De- 
ember 31, 1916, follows: 





ASSETS. 
*hysical property .............. $7,064,202 
VGH, rads es ccnwes ce wees 136,041 
ash and deposits.............. 417,263 
urrent receivables ........:... 328,564 
Tote HOMME <okccccucese «$7,946,070 
LIABILITIES. 
NE RE od nc ccicenésunkxs $5,699.543 
UE NE Sa acvee ovine owen’ 1,201,000 
USPC. BONRENES ..oiicccesseces 6,890 
eserves for depreciation....... 365,286 
SUP BRIE oss oasis xs bed alge eth Se 483,351 
Total liabilities .............. $7,946,070 





made to expand, due to the high cost 
of construction materials. 

The statement of earnings and expenses 
for the year 1916 follows: 





Earnings: 
Telephone rentals .......$164,766 
(yo eee 29,644 
Other sources”: ....6.... 3,115 
—_—— $197,525 
Expenses: 
Management and opera- 
See ot $ 65,080 
Depreciation and mainte- 
WI oo sce o's. 55.2 meas oe 48,182 
Overhead and general... 18,282 
TOR. shines vacmcatestex es 10,830 
Insurance, amortization 
and miscellaneous .. 2,467 
144,841 
Available for fixed capital 
ES, etn eet ae H S  ere 52,684 
Bond and other interest..$ 15,512 : 
Preferred stock divi- 
OU ia hades Gee Hoes 35,618 
——e $1900 


—_——. 


Surplus or undivided profits... .$ 1,554 


The balance sheet as of January 1, 1917 
shows the surplus account to be less than 
it was a year ago. This is explained by 
the fact that $12,429 in “dead accounts” 
has been charged to the surplus account. 
These accounts are an accumulation of 
uncollected rentals during the past 18 
years. The balance sheet follows: 


Report of Valley Home Telephone 
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AssETS. 

Plant and property: 
MEE. 444d0di5000% $843,087 
OE II Sc pine pio nn odes 85,391 
Real estate and buildings 21,755 


Materials and supplies... 23,841 











Furniture and fixtures... 2,729 
Tools and implements... 7,340 
—_—— $984,143 
Current assets: 
CP niubddldsitcsne vent $ 4,116 
Casualty fund ...5.06... 173 
Bills and accounts re- 
emer 16,033 
Earned and unpaid rent- 
Oi Bd t00!s.......... 8,271 
Bonds in treasury of 
COMBBOE  cisiiie css cin cows 131,000 
Prepaid taxes and insur- 
NEE cotnitn a sek salen nas 4,169 
Stock of other companies 4,252 
— 168,014 
Unamortized bond dis- 
I Bos os re wioxncs ances 8,283 
Franchises and good v.l. 275,063 
—— $283,347 
a re $1,435,504 
LIABILITIES. 
Bonds, 5 per cent. first 
NTIS koe asc sn0 es $ 50,000 
Bonds, 5 per cent. refund- 
ing ($131,000, in treas- 
OE! ao icca picks eee.e> 263,000 
Bills and accounts pay- 
~ RE eee 135,705 
Accrued payrolls, pay- 
able January 5, 1917... 4,888 
Interim stock certificates 
SPR Pete 14,219 
Preferred stock issued.. 534,858 
Common stock issued... 272,225 
Depreciation reserve..... 77,037 
Surplus or undivided 
NE 5a des esas ies 83,572 
(Ee ee erry $1,435,504 


The officers and directors for 1917 are 
as follows: Clyde O. Trask, Saginaw, 
president; Wm. F. Hemmeter, Saginaw, 
vice-president; James P. Gibbs, saginaw, 
secretary and treasurer; Warren B. Ser- 
viss, Saginaw, general manager; Charles 
Wolohan, Birch Run; Edward Carring- 
ton, Bay City; John Leidlein, Saginaw; 
Charles B. Curtiss, Bay City; Charles E. 
Lown, Saginaw; A. H. McMillan, Bay 
City, and Charles W. Liken, Sebewaing. 


Private Branch Exchanges in 
Service in Chicago. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has now 
in service in Chicago, 5,079 private 
branch exchanges, of which approximate- 
ly 900 were installed during 1916. In 
TELEPHONY of March 24, page 28, was 
published an item stating that during 
1916 more than 300 P. B. X.’s were in- 
stalled, bringing the total number in 
service up to nearly 1,000. The figures 
now given are the correct ones. 


For Better Toll Arrangements. 

The Independent companies of Canada 
are to get a hearing before the Do- 
minion Board of Railway Commissioners 
very shortly, and have gotten their cam- 
paign started to secure better arrange- 
ments for long distance connection. 





“House Warming” at Athens, Ohio 


Athens County Home Telephone Co. Celebrates Opening of New Addition to 






Building and Additions to Equipment—vVisiting Telephone Men Inspect 
Telephone Plant, After Which Banquet Is Served in New Garage Room 


The opening of an addition to the 
building and also additions to the equip- 
ment of the Athens County Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Athens, Ohio, was cele- 
brated last month by a “house warming,” 
attended by representatives of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies generally 


separate especially built fireproof room, 
and a general electric rectifier. The Home 
company now has three sources of power 
—gas engine, a motor generator and a mer- 
cury arc rectifier, and is thus prepared 
for any emergency, flood, storm, etc. The 
new equipment was installed by Wire 





throughout that 
section of the 
state. 


There were 
about 50 in attend- 
ance, and at 5 
o’clock in the eve- 
ning, after a thor- 
ough inspection of 
the plant by the 
visitors, an elabo- 
rate supper was 
served in the new 
garage room in the 
rear of the tele- 
phone building. 

The addition to 
the telephone com- 
pany’s building is 
of two = stories, 
brick, with a base- 
ment which is 
used by the res- 
taurant on the 
first floor. On the 
second floor is a 
flat of six rooms, 


which is rented 
out, and on the 
first or ground 


floor is a garage. 
The garage 
houses the com- 














pany’s two Ford 
cars, with room to 
spare for a truck, which Manager C. L. 
Jones hopes to purchase soon. It is 
equipped with gasoline storage on the 
outside of 350-gal. capacity, with pump 
on the inside and adjacent to water sup- 
ply for washing the cars, etc. 

A large heating stove is provided for 
use in extremely cold weather, and for 
disposing of surplus straw and packing 
litter that .comes in with shipments. The 
company has also installed a paper baler 
and recently sold $20 worth of waste 
paper. 

A set of 49 bins was constructed in the 
garage room and carries a well-assorted 
line of hardware, knobs, etc. 

The visiting telephone men were greatly 
interested in the new equipment, which 
has been added to the Home plant, an 
auxiliary set of storage batteries, in a 








Exchange Building of Athens County (Ohio) Home 


Telephone Co.. 


Chief Ed. R. Laughlin, of the Home 
company, and he was highly compli- 
mented by the visiting telephone men 
who inspected his work. 

The Athens Home company’s switch- 
board consists of nine positions of the 
Dean common battery harmonic type. 
Since the initial installation of the board 
eight years ago with six positions 
equipped, an additional toll position and 
one local position have been equipped, 
still leaving one position available for fu- 
ture growth. 

The company has a well-designed un- 
derground system covering half a mile of 
the main business street, passing in front 
of the exchange building. In it, space has 
been leased to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., and also the Central Union 
Telephone Co. The revenue derived from 
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these two leases, Manager Jones states, 
in a large measure takes care of the in- 
terest on the investment in this branch 
of the plant. 

A distinctive feature not found in many 
exchanges is the company’s public toll 
room. It is separated from the local op- 
erating room by a sliding door that fits 
up to a felt pad on the face of the board, 
so that the two toll and one rural oper- 
ators are in a separate room until the 
night operator comes on, when the door 
is slid back throwing all in one room. 

By this arrangement, the complete mul- 
tiple extends through over the toll and 
rural positions, making all local lines im- 
mediately and accurately accessible for 
the hundreds of incoming calls daily from 
the dozen other exchanges in the county, 
due to Athens being the county seat. Not 
less than two trunk lines have been pro- 
vided for each of these exchanges, there- 
by facilitating a type of county toll serv- 
ice for which the public is readily willing 
to pay and relieving the company of the 
burden of handling a free county service 
situation. 

The Athens exchange serves some l,- 
800 subscribers with a traffic of approxi- 
mately 15,000 calls daily. The guests at 
the company’s house-warming included V. 
G. Estman, M. D.-Wood, E. F. Wood- 
ward, C. W. Murphy, M. D. Evans, of 
Columbus; C. C. Figley, W. R. Weirick, 
Nelsonville; H. M. Elliott, Charles H. 
Duncan, Chillicothe; H. M. Allen, Ports- 
mouth; E. G. Morgan, Herbert Giles, 


Pomeroy; R. L.’ Carmichael, Carbon- 
dale. 

H. H. Henry, W. E. Clark, Ames- 
ville; Charles E. Condon, West Union; 


E. L. Jones, C. G. Lunsford, Glouster; 
Charles R. Hartman, Cleveland; and C. 
L. Jones, Will Cline, J. D. Martin, C. H. 
Harris, H. S. Burson, Lawrence Good- 
rich, Harley Moler, W. E. Moler, Charles 
Goodrich, Curtis Shellman, E. R. Laugh- 
lin, M. L. Bowers, Clarence Laughlin, 
S. M. Goodrich and Dewey Laughlin, of 
Athens. 


Large Cable Installed by Ohio 
State in Cleveland Plant. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co. has in- 
stalled in the conduits at Prospect avenue 
and East Eighth street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
a 900-pair cable. This is said to be the 
largest cable installed in any of the 
properties of the Ohio State company. It 
will provide additional facilities for the 
new Guardian and East Ohio Gas build- 
ings and the new city hall. 





















Circuit Using Current from Bell- 
Ringing Transformer. 

The accompanying drawing shows an 
economical method of providing current 
for the transfer lamps on a magneto board 
or from local to toll in case of transfer 
circuit similar to that shown is used. 

A transformer can be purchased which 
will deliver 24 volts and the standard 24- 

















Circuit Showing Current Supply Connection. 


volt lamps can be used, but the 12-volt 
transformer is a stock article and can be 
purchased from an electrical supply house 
at a low price. The 12-volt switchboard 
lamps can also be obtained from any com- 
pany making switchboard lamps. 

The cost of operating such a circuit is 
practically nothing as the current used 
will hardly turn the meter. We are using 
20 circuits on our board equipped as 
shown and they are entirely satisfactory. 

H. C. Larrabee, Manager, 
Belle Plaine (lowa) Telephone Co. 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 
The good old craft “Gesundheit” lay 
At anchor on the lake 


With a case of “quarts” abaft the thwarts 
To keep the boys awake. 


All packed in ice, so cool and nice 
Was a case of—say hardtack, 

Some “cheese on rye,” some apple pie, 
Some doughnuts in a sack. 


Some minnows, too, of worms a few, 
A brown jug and a net; 

Equipped to stay on the lake all day 
The old tub was—you bet. 


Its noble captain, brave and bald, 
Was a good old scout named “Sam”; 
Out for a time with Old “Joe” Von Heim 
And nobody give a—slam. 


A cloudless sky was overhead, 
A summer sea was under, 

“I wish we’d get a bite,” says Sam. 
Says Joe: “I, too, by Thunder.” 


The summer wind went wafting by— 

_’Twas from the south, I think. 

says Sam to Joe, “’Twould help I guess 
If we took a little drink.” 


And so they tilted up the jug 
With its bottom to the sky. 

‘Gee Whiz,” said Joe, “that tasted good 
For I was awful dry.” 


The summer day, it waxed and waned 

_’Til the sun was sinking fast, 

tre the whirring reel tipped off the spiel 
A “bite” they had at last. 





Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Sam gave a shout, “Don’t tip us out!” 
As the craft turned nearly o’er. 

Says Joe: “I Jing, I'll land this thing 
If we have to swim ashore.” 


With blazing eyes, he played his prize, 
Weaving fore and aft, 
While Sam did strain with might and 
main 
To balance up the craft. 


With vicious plunge, the fish did lunge 
Its weight against the boat 

Where it made contact with such impact 
That the “jug” was set afloat. 


With a final swirl, the fish did whirl 
Close to the starboard rail; 

Joe grabbed the gaff and hooked his half 
While Sam, he grabbed the tail. 


One mighty heave and the fish did leave 
Its home for evermore. 

The gods were praised, the anchor raised, 
And they started for the shore. 


The boat was beached, the town was 
reached, 
They laid it on the scale. 
The hand went ’round to 
pound” ; 
It surely was a whale. 


“sixteen 


I suppose all of you boys have landed 
some big fish in your day and so will ap- 
preciate the feelings of the boys in the 
foregoing verses. This is a true story, 
as all fish stories are, at least there are 
some elements of truth in it anyhow. 
They went fishing—that I know. 

Everyone who has been in the tele- 
phone business very long will recognize 
at once the type of “easy blowers,” who 
are always ready to tell, when the ques- 
tion of rates comes“up, how they did in 
Jus town when a rate raise was threat- 
ened. 

The other day I was in a crowd when 
such a question came up. The man who 
had resided in another town for a num- 
ber of years before coming among us, 
at once volunteered the information rela- 
tive to a case, wherein he admitted he 
played a very prominent part. The town 
people, of course, would not stand for a 
raise from $1 to $1.25, and at once got 
busy and started a company of their own 
with rates at the old sacred dollar-mark 
for residences and two for business. 

In order to draw off some of the vol- 
ume of information which appeared to 
be on tap, I threw out a few leading in- 
quiries, and in response to them we 
gleaned that the following results had’ 
come about: 

They had put in $50 each and built a 
first-class up-to-the-minute exchange, 
mostly all cable with a common battery 
and switchboard. It cost them $10,000, 
and in five years they had paid back all 
of the original outlay, and had received 
not less than 20 per cent. as dividends 
each year. There were in operation some 
400 telephones at the end of the five-year 
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period. They paid the highest wages to 
their employes of any company in the 
country, and their stock was worth, then, 
something like 300 per cent. He was get- 
ting as high as $30 per year on his share 
of stock. 

When pressed further, as to what office 
he held, he was what one might call 
vague, for he did not seem to remember. 
How he reconciled 20 per cent. of $50 
with $30, which is 60 per cent., we did 
not learn, as we had some delicacy in 
seeming to doubt any of his statements. 

You will ask what this has to do with 
fishing. It does not seem possible, but 
this is the fact: While I was assisting 
Mr. Fish to land himself with his state- 
ments, which were to me at least wholly 
irrelative, would you believe it, he landed 
one other of the party who remarked: 
“Tf that can be done one place, it can 
be done here, if the management is right. 
I don’t see why we should pay a higher 
rate.” 

It seems so queer that so many people 
will swallow the statements of a com- 
parative stranger on such a subject and 
never attempt to figure out the problem 
for themselves, even when the most glar- 
ing of errors and mis-statements are easi- 
ly discernible. 

We used to have a stockholder, who 
had a brother-in-law that was interested 
in a telephone company in another com- 
munity. Every year, when the dividends 
were paid, he used to grumble a little 
about the rate and say: “My brother-in- 
law was telling me the other day that 
they are getting — per cent. this year, 
and they only charge a dollar a month. I 
didn’t want to own up that we were not 
doing as well as they so I told him we 
were getting — per cent. too; also that 
we had laid aside $—— per month as a 
sinking fund. That made him feel cheap. 
All the same I wish we could do as well 
as his company.” 

He was lying to his relative so as to 
make him feel that his company was not 
doing as well by him as was ours. At the 
same time it was dollars to doughnuts 
that the brother-in-law was putting a 
little varnish on his statements too, so as 
to make our stockholder feel blue. Both 
swallowed the statements of the other 
without any sort of attempt at investigat- 
ing the truth. 

In this matter I knew just how much 
the other company was paying, both from 
inquiring from the manager and from 
looking up the reports in the office of the 
railroad and warehouse commission. Did 
I immediately lay the facts before the 
disgruntled stockholder? I did not, and 
subsequent events proved the wisdom of 
my course. 

You all know that no matter if a fel- 
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low is wrong, he hates to have some other 
fellow tell him so. He would rather find 
it out for himself. In this case, the 
brother-in-law thought so well of our 
stock that he subsequently became the 
possessor of a few shares, which he pur- 
chased from an estate without our knowl- 
edge until we were asked to transfer it 
on the books of the company. 

When he received his first year’s divi- 
dends, he did not “go up in the air” as I 
thought he would. The reason was that 
he was actually getting from us the same 
return that he got at home, and he did 
not wish to kick when he actually had 
nothing to kick about. Then, too, he 
rust have been satisfied to find out that 
his brother-in-law had been stringing him 
about the matter when the latter had not 
found out that he was being strung him- 
self. So he kept still about the matter 
and the brother-in-law never could see 
why he was willing to take from us with- 
out protest a much lower rate of dividend 
than he was used to getting at home. 

APHORISM: Leave ’em alone—they 
will land themselves in nine cases out of 
ten. 


A 50-Year-Old Definition of a 
Telephone. 

A definition of a telephone, dating back 
50 years, taken from W. and R. Chambers’ 
book, published at Edinburgh, 1867, re- 
cently appeared in the Mountain States 
Monitor. It is as follows: 

“Telephone—This is an instrument in- 
vented by Reis of Frankfurt, in 1861, to 
telegraph musical sounds. It is well known 
that when a rod of soft iron is placed in 
a coil of wire, it is magnetized when a 
current is sent through the coil, and de- 
magnetized when the current ceases. 

A distinct sound like a ‘tick’ accom- 
panies the demagnetization. There is ap- 
parently no limit to the rapidity with 
which this can be obtained. Each break in 
the coil circuit produces this tick, how- 
ever rapid one may follow the other. 

Reis places an iron rod and a coil at 
the receiving station, and by means of a 
tight membrane made to vibrate at the 
sound of the human voice, or other musi- 
cal instrument at the sending station, he 
produces as many interruptions in the 
circuit and ticks of the rod as there are 
vibrations in the various, notes. 

The reproduced notes, though of the 
same pitch, are not of the same quality 
as the transmitting notes. They are very 
faint and resemble the sound of a toy 
trumpet.” 


Suggestive Rules for Chief 
Operators. 

The chief operator is by virtue the ex- 
ecutive immediately in charge of the op- 
érating room, the operating employes, 
and the operating service at her office. 
The duties devolving upon the chief op- 
erator are arduous and responsible, re- 
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Reasons for Joining U.S. Independ- 


ent Telephone Association 
By J. G. Mitchell 


The efficiency point of view is the 
property of general business, as well as 
of the engineer. It should be one of the 
important criterions behind any decision 
on the course of action to be followed 
in general business policies, as well as 
in the selection of electrical or mechani- 
cal equipment. 

From the engineering standpoint of ef- 
ficiency, pure and simple, it is difficult 
to enunciate any reason why all Inde- 
pendent telephone companies should not 
be members of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

Individual efforts, human or mechani- 
cal, exerted along the same general line 
will be productive of much less than 
their maximum attainable effect unless 
they are co-ordinated and combined. Co- 
ordination insures that the composite ef- 
fect is exerted in one general direction at 
the same time, or very nearly the same 
time, in mechanics or at the same stage 
of development in the much broader field 
of economic business relations. 

The collective effort of Independent 
telephone men has been directed along 
the same general lines for a long time. 
When brought under the influence of 
association and co-operation, the desired 
results are more nearly attained. The 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation renders the service of co-ordi- 
nating individual efforts of its members 
for the advancement of the common ob- 
jects. 

On the basis of increased efficiency in 
these things, vital to the welfare of In- 
dependent telephony, of the elimination 
of wasted and ineffective action, mem- 
bership in the association is most desir- 
zble for all Independent companies. 

It is true that the association is a clear- 
ing house for ideas and experience. In 
this field the association gives much more 
than it asks. The money value of the 
expert service rendered in engineering, 
administrative matters, and in supervi- 
sion of pending legislation, is worth 
much more to member companies than 
their membership can possibly cost them. 

The smaller member companies, re- 


garding which Director George R. Fuller 
says, “It’s a question if the smaller ones 
do not demand a greater degree of popu- 
larity, tact, and resourcefulness than the 
larger organizations,” have available the 
service of the association for the solu- 
tion of such technical and administrative 
problems as continually confront them. 
The cost of this expert service is re- 
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duced by the association’s plan to the 
vanishing point. On this basis, member- 
ship in the association is a measure of 
economy for such companies. 

In the interest of assuring an increased 
efficiency in the things vital to your in- 
terests, join the association. 

In order to obviate wasted and inef- 
fective administrative effort, join the as- 
sociation. 

In order to make use of the lowest 
costing expert service obtainable, join the 
association. 

In order to contribute your mite to the 
advancement of the great industry with 
which your interests are identified, join 
the association. 





quiring judgment, sound business quali- 
ties, and great interest and enthusiasm 
to promote the highest efficiency if she 
expects a successful operating force. 
Her authority is commensurate with 
her responsibility; with her of necessity 
rests the overseeing and direction of all 
supervisors and operators in each divi- 
sion, In meeting this responsibility, she 
will ever have occasion to exercise great 
and constant vigilance over the conduct 
of her operating employes, study their 


weak points, test their ability to thin« 
to exercise judgment, to see more th 
one side of their work, with a view 

accomplish the best results. 

It is especially necessary that the chi° 
operator correct and rebuke instances 
neglect, enforce strict discipline, a: ‘ 
maintain before her subordinates an ¢ <- 
ample of good conduct and cheerfuln¢: 
that shall command respect in the w |- 
fare of each and secure imitation. 

Her relations and bearing towa. |s 
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The latest ideas in folding 


door booth construction are found 


in the Yesbera Line. There are many 


patented features; to be fully posted on tele- 
phone booths you must know about them. 


JYESPBERA( 


The perfection of operation 
is a big feature of these 
booths. The small space 
needed to operate make 
them the only booth for 
many places. The improved 
ventilation, and the impos- 
sibility of injury are points 
you should know about. 


Send For Our 
New Catalogue 




















We have a new catalogue on the 
press which we will send, gratis 
and without any obligations, to 
those in the telephone business. 
Send in your name now, so as to 


get a copy. 


The Yesbera Mfg. Co. 


2308 Albion St. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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VS 


ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


has been tested for 20 
years and found good 
from coast to coast un- 
der a great number of 
varying conditions. Its 
light weight reduces 
freight bills, haulage 
costs, and makes for 
ease in handling and 
laying. 


Get Book “H” into your 
hands without delay. 
Just send your name 
and address. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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SECURITY 
SPECIALTIES 








MAKE HARD JOBS EASY 


> 





Made from second growth hickory—malleable 
iron couplings swedged on—cannot buckle or 
uncouple in the duct—cannot come loose. 
Couple and uncouple easily and quickly—no 
slack between joints—and one man can handle 
long runs easily and quickly. 


3 Foot Rods—65 Cents Each 
4 Foot Rods—75 Cents Each 







Security Pole Seat 


Number Two 


A strong but light 
weight seat. Angle iron 
construction with con- 
tinuous rim bent, but 
not notched at corners, 


thereby insuring a seat of great strength and 
safety coupled with neat appearance. Gal- 


vanized. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


The F. Bissell Company 


226-228-230 Huron Street 


$1.55 Each 





SecurityCable 
Car No. 3 





Ideal for emergency 
work and trouble 
shooting. Strong, 
light, rapid, adjust- 
able and comfortable. 
Weight only 28 
pounds. 


$5.60 Each 
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them must be uniformly just, free from 
all needless severity and also free from 
favoritism and disposition to overlook 
or excuse any departure from right con- 
duct. 

Primarily the chief operator has the 
duty of selection, training, retention, and 
supervision of all the employes in the 
operating room and their work, to give at 
all times the best possible service. She 
should select and train supervisors to be 
real assistants, and as occasion requires, 
assign: to one or more persons specific 
responsibility for acting as chief oper- 
ator in her absence. She should care- 
fully plan in advance schedules to meet 
normal and expected traffic, with proper 
allowances for changes or fluctuations. 


All operators are expected to perform 
with cheerfulness, promptly to the best 
of their abilities, all duties which may 
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be assigned to them, and at all times to 
do what they can to promote the high- 
est efficiency in service. They must ex- 
pect an increasing observation of the 
manner of performing their respective 
duties and kindly receive and properly 
heed every suggestion in regard to de- 
ficiencies or improvements. Under all 
circumstances the law. of cheerfulness 
must be the governing one; other quali- 
fications will be of little value if the dis- 
position to carry out this law’ be want- 
ing. Joseph N. Gamache. 
Massillon, Ohio. 


Telephone Proves Invaluable in 
Renting a House. 

A telephone man in Baltimore, says The 
Transmitter, wanted to rent his home but 
did not care to have his name appear in 
connection with the advertisement, so he 
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had the answers directed to a box num- 
ber in care of the newspaper. He re- 
ceived eight replies, none of which proved 
to be of value. A week passed and he 
tried a new scheme. He inserted prac- 
tically the same advertisement, only he 
put in his telephone number instead of 
the newspaper box number. 

“Do you know,” he said later, “the tele- 
phone bell started to ring at 9 a. m. on 
the morning the advertisement appeared 
and kept ringing at intervals all day. My 
wife said she didn’t do anything but an- 
swer the telephone. And it was so much 
easier than receiving a bunch of mail 
from prospects, for the telephone pros- 
pects automatically sorted themselves. 
Any who were not interested were saved 
the trouble of coming out, and those who 
did come out knew in advance just what 
to expect. Oh, yes, we rented the house 
to a desirable tenant in a couple of days.” 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Southern States, Louisville, Ky, May 24-26 


The Conservation of Unnecessary 
Battery Consumption. 

If a company’s telephones are of the 
newest and most economical type, with 
respect to battery consumption, the loss 
from 20 listening telephones is not less 
than 8.4 watts, and as this energy comes 
from dry batteries, the loss is equivalent 
to burning about thirty 25-watt Mazda 
lamps on ten-cent current, not counting 
the cost of installing the batteries in the 
telephones. 

Should any telephone manager discover 
even three 25-watt 110-volt lamps burn- 
ing unnecessarily, in broad daylight, he 
would not only turn them off before do- 
ing anything else, but would doubtless 
endeavor to locate the person responsible 
for such wmnnecessary waste, and cau- 


tion him to avoid its happening again. 

At the same time, two “rubber necks” 
on one of his country lines would really 
be wasting more of the company’s money, 
and ten parties receiving the market re- 
port on a connecting country line would 
be “burning” unnecessarily the equivalent 
of 15 of the lamps he was in such a 
hurry to turn off. 

The fact is that three brilliantly burn- 
ing lamps constitute a spectacular ex- 
hibition of waste, whereas the waste of 
current in the telephones, even though it 


The foregoing refers to the latest and 
most efficient transmitters, but it is not 
uncommon to find telephones fitted with 
older transmitters where the cost of the 
current waste, because of one receiver 
off the hook, exceeds that of burning 
three 25-watt lamps at ten cents per kilo- 
watt hour. 

It also refers only to the money loss 
to the telephone company resulting from 
the waste of battery, but the greater loss 
is sustained by the telephone users in 
the form of impaired service. 





be ten times as 
great, does not 
arouse one to 
drastic action for 
the mere reason 
that it is hidden. 
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Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 
VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 


VOLT-AMMETERS 

















PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s 


Grapese you let us send you a copy 
f the 
rth while. 


wo. 





L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street New York 


Meda! Panama-Pacific International Exposition 





a New 
Hand 
Book 







lations with 


A complete treatise 
on cable and glazed 
Conduit Construction 










May we send you a copy? 








Announcing 


on Underground 
Electrical Instal- 


McRoy-Camp Conduits 





NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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TELEPHONES 
MORE THAN MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE SEVEREST 
SERVICE 


ASK FOR CATALOG N@ 34 
AND BULLETIN N2 16 











A ATEN T. A OW BROADWAYEMICHSIS 
OUJULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. SIR OB GAY 6-0 On. @ on ae 
ae BJEXLA Bs WISCONSIN 


THE HOUSE THAT SATISFIES. 





Holtzer-Cabot Motor-Generators 
For Battery Charging 


0 S 
” : ‘ 




















The reason why 90% of the INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES in the United 
States and many foreign exchanges are equipped 
with HOLTZER-CABOT MOTOR -GENERA- 
TORS is this: 


THEY OPERATE SO QUIETLY AND GENER- 
ATE A CURRENT OF SUCH SMOOTHNESS, 
that they IN NO WAY INTERFERE WITH 
CONVERSATION should they be used to charge 
the storage batteries while they are supplying 
current to the power board. Furthermore, 
should the batteries become disabled, these mo- 
tor-generators will temporarily supply the talk- 
ing circuits direct, and their performance will 
be satisfactory. 


Write for Bulletin 302T 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. and BOSTON, MASS. 
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It is a matter of common knowledge 

that batteries in rural telephones are of- 
ten not renewed at sufficiently frequent 
intervals to afford commercial service at 
all times without repeating, when the 
user finds it necessary to make or re- 
spond to long distance calls. 
* The telephone company resents, and 
often rightfully, the too frequent appli- 
cations for new batteries by its rural 
patrons, and is sometimes inclined to 
penalize the rural patron, who has ex- 
hausted batteries too quickly by making 
him do without new batteries until such 
time as he, in the company’s opinion, is 
entitled to them. 

In cases where the user has to furnish 
his own batteries, renewals are put off 
even longer, and the frequent result is 
abominable transmission on rural lines 
due to the unnecessary early exhaustion 
of the batteries. 

In addition to waste of battery and im- 
paired service, the practice of allowing 
transmitters to be “live” when a num- 
ber of parties are merely listening, often 
produces so much foreign noise on the 
line that it becomes impossible to under- 
stand, even though the talking party’s 
battery be in good condition. 

The remedies proposed in times past 
for the correction of these evils have 
been numerous, but so cumbersome and 
unsatisfactory that they have never been 
applied to even a small fraction of 1 per 
cent. of the existing rural telephones. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., of Chicago, is advising telephone 
companies that it has a remedy in a bat- 
tery saver that is new and certain in 
service, is purely mechanical, can be in- 
stalled by anyone on any Kellogg tele- 
phone, and is the final solution of bat- 
tery waste. Furthermore, the cost of 
installing the battery savers is nominal. 

This Kellogg battery saver consists of 
one piece and one attaching scréw. The 
accompanying half tone views show the 
Kellogg battery stop attached to the 
company’s new compact type hookswitch, 
and also its older compact telephone. The 
first stop was designed for the Kellogg 
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new type compact wall set with the short 
lever hookswitch only. 

Code No. 1 stop is for the Kellogg new 
type short lever hookswitch compact wall 
set and Code No. 2 stop is for the older 
style long lever hookswitch wall tele- 
phone. 

The Kellogg company will send circu- 
lars describing these battery savers on 
request. 


Stromberg-Carlson Blotter Calen- 
dar for May. - 

Phoney Bill, as depicted in the accom- 

panying reproduction from the May blot- 











Phoney Bill Is Putting in Lots of “Plants.” 


ter calendar of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., is putting in lots of 
“plants” this year. Bill’s patrons, in their 
efforts to assist the government in the 
present war, realize that it is just as im- 
portant to do the necessary “planting” to 
keep their communication facilities in 
first-class condition as it is to cultivate 
every available plot of ground, in city 
and country. 


Book Review. 

Pusiic Utitity Rates, by Harry Bark- 
er. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. 387 pages, 6 ins. by 9 ins. 
Price $4 net. 

In this volume is discussed the prin- 
ciples and practice underlying charges for 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CO., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen : 





Request for Price Information. 
Rome, Italy, April 17, 1917. 


For the purchase of materials concerning new telephone plants, 
I should be interested in consulting the current prices requested by the chief 
manufacturing houses of the United States for the supply of apparatus, spare 
pieces, etc., to be employed in subscriber’s stations and switchboards, for manual 
as well as semi-automatic and automatic equipment. 

On the hypothesis that the above prices should be resumed in some special 
lists of periodical issue, I will be much obliged if you will currently send, to- 
gether with the TELEPHONY, a copy of the mentioned publications. 

Awaiting your courteous answer, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) G. D. Pirro, Director, ; 
Istituto Superiore Postale Telegrafico Telefonico. 
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gas, water, electricity, communication and 
transportation services. 

The first half of the book is taken up 
with a general discussion of the fac- 
tors. entering into utility rates. The de- 
velopment of utility regulation is brief- 
ly given. Distinction is made between 
utilities which store and handle a product 
and those which perform a service. A 
consideration of the various bases for 
rates is followed by an extended discus- 
sion of cost of service. The factors 
which enter into the determination of a 
fair value of a utility property are set 
forth and then the appraisal of land and 
water rights is considered. 

Other topics treated in the general dis- 
cussion include: Reasonable return; de- 
preciation as it affects utility rates; and 
miscellaneous problems indirectly related 
to rate-making. 

Railroad rate problems are discussed in 
three chapters which deal with railway, 
express transportation and electric rail- 
way problems. Separate chapters deal 
with water, gas, electricity and telephone 
rates. 

The book is written with a view to 
making it readable to men not technical- 
ly trained so that managers of public 
utilities and others interested in the sub- 
ject of rates will find much valuable in- 
formation in it. 

Paragraphs. 

THe RunzeLt-Lenz Evectric Mrc. Co., 
of Chicago, has just been awarded by 
the War Department, for the United 
States Signal Corps, a substantial order 
for telephone cords, in competition with 
a number of other manufacturers. “Busi- 
ness is good,” advises the Runzel-Lenz 
company, as it has also received an order 
for many thousands of cords from a large 
Canadian company. 

H. Hatt T. Giessner, of the sales en- 
gineering department of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has been transferred to 
its Kansas City branch office, where he 
will continue his work on central en- 
ergy switchboard sales. 

Mr. Glessner began his telephone ex- 
perience with the Western Electric Co., 
working in the installation department 
in New York city. In 1909 he went io 
Denver for the same company, in the 
capacity of assistant experiment engineer, 
later being transferred to Phoenix, Ari 
as general superintendent. In 1912 Mr. 
Glessner became interested with tie 
Dean Electric Co., of Washington, w' 
headquarters in Seattle, and traveled t! 
Northwest in the interests of that com 
pany, which was the Northwest distribut«r 
for the Garford Mfg. Co. In LI 
cember, 1915, Mr. Glessner joined 
sales engineering force of the Garfc 
company and made his headquarters 
Elyria until the move was made to F>- 
chester. 
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